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Maine Harmer. 


VERMONT DAIRYMEN. 

Vermont isa dairy State. The pro- 
duct is mostly butter, cheese being made 
only in limited quantity. Herds of cows 
of twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five and 
even larger numbers are found on single 
farms all through the State. The own- 
ers of these herds are intelligent, well 
read, wide-awake, men. Thus 
making the business a specialty of course 
it must be made successful. Hence they 
the business, keep everlastingly 
developments and are 
Truly 


active 


study 
after the latest 
of course chock full of dairy lore. 
itis refreshing and gives one courage 
over the progress of the times to see 
mer 
knowledge of their work as are the Ver- 


mont dairymen. Their State Associa- 


tion is one of the oldest in the country,and | 


certainly none has done more in dissemi- 
nating 2 knowledge of the businsss of 
dairying and none is more activein good 
wails at the present time than this old 
association Which has just held its twen- 
ty-second annual winter session, and 
whic }, it was our privilege to attend. 

The large town hall in which 
meetings were held was not only full, 
but was literally packed in all its stand- 
ing room, and in the evenings’ overflow 
meetings were held ina church vestry 
And a large measure 
This no 


across the street. 
of this assemblage was ladies. 
doubt accounts for the marked 
of the association. The women 
This makes a double team and 
no wonder progress is rapid and their 
knowledge of the business in the lead! 

Practical papers were read by leading 
dairymen of the State, and by well known 
authorities from outside. There were 
also two excellent papers from Vermont 
women, one The Farmer's Wife by Mrs. 
0. T. Ware, Brattleboro, and The Real 
and the Ideal, a poem, by Mrs. Luna S. 
Peck, Brookfield. 

The exercises embellished and 
made pleasant by recitations and read- 
ings by several talented young ladies, 
and also by music, both vocal and orches- 
tral. These features were a happy hit, and 
while inno degree detracting from the 
real work of the *ey added 
much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
Certainly the officers of the association 
and 


success 
are at 


work! 


were 


session, 


know how to get up a successful 
profitable meeting. The dairymen of 
the Stace, too, seem to realize fully that 
the way to gain benefit from such work 
they must attend on their deliberations. 
and woman, 
the purpose of 
information. We 
attentive 
audience than were these men and their 


Wives. 


Every one present, man 
seemed to be there for 
gaining all possible 


hever meta more earnest or 


fhere was an exhibition of dairy pro- 
duets, on which gold medals and liberal 
There 80 
yutter in the collection, and 
The latter all 
excellent, while among the butter were 


prizes were offered, were 
samples of 1 
some 15 of cheese. were 
samples of many of the noted private 
lairies in the State, than which there are 
hone better in the country, and few in- 
(eed their equal. The extremely cold 
Weather prevailing at the time the butter 
Was made was unfavorable to the highest 
quality, yet there were a large number 
of the dairy samples that scored 95. to 
YT!) points, and one that reached the 
stundard, The creamery samples 
Were not as good, and did not stand so 
high in comparison with the dairy as at 
our State meeting at Brunswick, the ex- 
treme cold affecting their product more 
than the private dairy. 

There was also an extensive exhibit of 
butter-making machinery in operation, 
including the extractor-separator and 
Several different makes of the separator 
Proper. That enterprising firm, the Ver- 
mont Farm Machine Company, was a 
‘arge exhibitor of this class of machines. 


Ys 


Tread-powers for driving small separa- 
‘ors seem to be all the go now, of which 
there were several kinds and sizes 
shown, one with a sheep, another with 
‘heifer and still another for a boy and 
nother with a good place for a donkey, 
though in this particular case the animal 
Was left out. The sheep in use was the 
hornless variety though it occurred to 
ws that the other kind would be prefer- 
able for butt-er purposes. These “sheep 
and heifer” powers may be attractive 
novelties of a show but we question 
‘riously whether dairymen in Yankee 
‘and are going to take kindly to such 
Conti ivances. Yankees are not built that 
Way. The steam engine has far more 
attractions for them. When they want 
4 power they will be more likely to look 
for engines than for sheep powers we ven- 
ture to “ouegs,”? 

Among the many valuable papers given 
at the meeting we report the full text of 
a given by Mr. Sanford on foods for 
_ dairy cow, a subject of the greatest 

portance to all dairymen, and as 
*pplicable to our State as to Vermont: 


Food for the Dairy Cow,” by J. 0. San- 
, ford, of Stamford. 
aj Crmont resources and advantages for 
-- ying are scarcely equalled in any 
thow Page of our country. This is 
med i y the significant fact that the 
of of honor awarded for excellence 
egttality are continually coming to 
et The natural advantages of 
and climate that produce the sweet, 
tious grasses, the wholesome spring 


,so earnest in their search after a} 


the | 


nearness to market, are being more ap- 
preciated as the importance of dairying 
is being considered. The development of 
this industry in our State was not a matter 
of choice so much as it was a natural se- 
lection, or the fitness of things. The péo- 
ple were slow to adoptitas a business, yet 
incidentally something was done by near- 
ly every farmer in the keeping of cows 
and making butter or cheese, and usual- 
ly both, for it was considered better 
economy tu make cheese during the hot, 
sultry season, for there was no known 
method by which a satisfactory portion 
of the cream could be obtained under 
those conditions. Nearly all farmers 
carried on a mixed farming, producing 
cattle, sheep and horses, beef, grain, 
wool, and such other products as those 


manded. 





the great West, and building up our 
whole country, have torced out the other 
branches of farming, leaving us the 
dairy. And the necessities of the 
have forced us to adopt improved meth- 
ods, and greatly improve the quality of 
|the product. The progress of develop- 
}ment in the few years past has been 
|}marvelous. The inventor of the Cooley, 
| or deep setting system, is still living, au 
jactive business man. The separator, 
and all the appliances now used in dairy 


are of recent origin. 

As said before, dairying was inci- 
dental, and was carried on only at that 
| season of the year when the cows cropped 
|their own self-selected food from the 
abundant pastures. The quality of the 
product, and the mode of sale, is thus de- 
scriped in Rowland E. Robinson's bhis- 
tory of Vermont: “The good, bad and 
indifferent of a whole township went as 
barter to the village store, when, with 


firkins, and by and by wentits slow way 


in the open season in lumbering wagons 
or creeping boats, with cargoes 
cheese, pork, apples, dried and in cider 
sauce, maple sugar, and all yields ot 
farm and forest. Even after such long 
journeying the mixed produce of many 


folks, and was in favor with them.” 
Now, since the Vermont farmer is a 
dairyman, and from necessity as well as 
choice, and it becomes a special business 
and is carried on perpetually instead of 
for a season only, great improvements 
have been made. The express train car- 
ries the golden product in convenient 
and attractive packages to the city cus- 
tomers. Separators and creameries have 
become abundant, and we have at St. 
Albans the largest creamery on the 
globe, where 18,000 lbs. of butter were 
made and shipped to the city markets in 
a single day. In all this change of pro- 
gression the dairyman has learned that 
success depends upon a system of more 
intensive farming, and the application of 


those business principles that go to 
build up business in any calling. In- 


stead of a mixed herd of the great va- 
riety of cows in existence, he has a herd 
of dairy cows especially adapted to his 
needs. And the choice of procuring 
suitable food for the herd is of great im- 
portance, for upon this depends success 
or failure. 

What is the best food for the dairy 
cow? This may be answered in a single 
word, grass. All practical dairymen, 
and scientists as well, agree in this, that 
the young grass of the early summer is 
the natural and perfect food for the 
dairy cow. But as the grass is fora 
season only, and dairying is no longer 
for a season, but constant the year 
through, we must provide something 
besides pasturage for a large portion of 
the time. 

The scientist and the farmer both 
agree, with good sense, that as the grass 
fails some food should be supplied that 
most resembles grass in its nutritive 
value. And since we have learned that 
a certain combination of the nutritive 
elements in the food is necessary and 
essential, and this combination is found 
in the young and early grass, we see the 
importance of continuing such foods as 
most conform to their ratio when the 
grass fails. In the choice of these foods 
the farmer will be governed by his con- 
ditions and surroundings. If his farm 
needs fertility, and his meadows are 
yielding no more than one or one and a 
half tons of hay per acre, he can well 
afford to supplement the failing grass by 
feeding the waste products of other crops 
that are grown under a different system 
of farming—oil meal, cotton seed meal, 


water and pure air, together with our 


times and that system of farming de- | 


a ner ee 
The changes incident to developing 


times | 


work, and even the speeial dairy cow, 


little assorting, it was packed in large | 
to the city markets, in winter in sleighs, | 


of | 


dairies retained some flavors of the hills | 
that commended it to the palates of city | 





gluten meal and wheat bran, all of which 
are highly nitrogenous, and repay in fer- 
tility a large portion of the cost. 

But if the farm is already in a high 
state of productiveness, then the supple- 
mentary food may be produced mostly 
on the farm in the form of green crops, 
and much cheaper. While much has 
been said and written about fodder corn 
to supplement the failing grass, it has 
never been found satisfactory to me for 
first feeding, for I have not been able to 
get it sufficiently mature in July and 
August, when needed, as I consider it 
poor economy, in fact a waste, to cut it 
before it is in the milk; so my first feed 
is second crop clover. When the first 
crop of clover is cut, about the middle 
of June, if the land is in a proper con- 
dition the second crop will be ready to 
cut by the time the pastures fail. Either 
the second crop clover, or oats and peas 
fed green, make an excellent substitute 
for the second crop of grass. 

Later comes the corn fodder, and sweet 
corn is preferable. This should be far 
enough along to be at leastin the milk 
or dough stage of ripeness, and if it is 
run through the cutter ears and all, it 
can be much more easily fed and eaten. 
Green barley is a good milk producing 
food and can be cheaply grown as a sec- 
ond crop, selecting the field that is to be 
planted to corn the next year. After the 
hay crop is removed it is plowed well, 
manured and sown. This will give ex- 
cellent feed in October, being little in- 
jured by frost.. This with green rowen 
fed in the mangers will carry us through 
till the cows go into winter quarters, and 
then we have to depend on the hay and 
corn which we have provided for the 
long winter. 

And first we will mention the hay, for 
it is our chief and most important crop, 
and deserves our careful attention. It 











should be grown on our best land, where 


|5 : 
| toward maturity, we see the advantage 
lof cutting early and often. 
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there is plant food in abundance. And 
as green grass is a perfect food, so dried 
grass should be near toit. And there- 
fore, it should be cut early and carefully 
handled to secure best results. 

The kinds of grass for hay will depend 
on conditions. 

Timothy. This old standby is reliable 
and makes excellent hay for the dairy 
cow, if cytvearly enough. Redtop is one 
of our best grasses and should be more 
generally grown. Orchard grass is hardy 
and a very rapid grower, giving a very 
abundant crop of hay, and on good, rich 
land will need to be cut three times ina 
season. The chemist’s analysis gives ita 
high standing for the quality of the hay, 
yet my cows never seemed to find the 
goodness in it that the chemists have re- 
ported, and I have abandoned it believ- 
ing that I can get better results from 
other varieties. Timothy redtop and 
clover grown together make a good mix- 
ture. They thrive well together and the 
quality of the hay is improved by the 
mixture. When this is cut early and 
carefully cured it is one of the best foods 
for the dairy cow. 

Above all our meadow grown dairy 
foods, I will place clover. 

Feeders of dairy stock must learn to 
make the best use of what they can pro- 
duce easily on their own farms. Clover 
is easily produced and is an abundant 
crop, and is the richest of all grasses 
in albuminoids, and whether fed green or 
as cured hay, it is a substitute for nitro- 
genous grown food; and when we con- 
sider its strong growing qualities, draw- 
ing its nourishment largely from the 
subsoil and the atmosphere. And after 
producing large crops (often five tons to 
the acre) of the best of hay and leaving 
the ground actually richer in fertility 
than before, we must conclude that it 
is the cheapest and best home grown 
dairy food we can produce. I have sown 
with clover alone a portion of my corn 
lands the past season, and shall watch 
results with interest. 

I believe that those dairymen who cut 
but one crop of hay from the meadows 
each year, would find it to their advan- 
tage if they cut twice, for if the crop be 


left till it gets its maximum growth the | I 
| loose, was very wasteful of the fodder, 


quality of the hay is impaired for dairy 
stock. The highest proportion of al- 


grain and another for fodder should be} life and intelligence into it. We are 


abandoned for one field, and the same| changing our methods continually, and 
treatment will be better and more} need to change till our cattle foods can 


economical in the end. From fifteen to} be produced at the least possible cost. 
eighteen tons per acre may be produced, | The minimum of cost in producing fod- 
and this is equal to at least six tons of} der crops will be reached when we learn 
hay for feed. When I say that this|to grow them on the least amount of | 
amount of food iu corn can be produced | land. And then, well directed labor will 
on an acre, I have reference to our native | give such results that we shall not com- 
or Northern corn. With the large, | plain at the price demanded by the la- 
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| BUTTER MARKET. 


The openiag year is showing a good 
outlook for the butter makers. While 


vrices for the wigter months thus far 
uave been strong And steady and with 
hardly enough offered to supply the 





— Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


| MEMBERSHIP OF THE MAINE STATE 

GRANGE. 

| BY F. A. ALLEN. 

My attention has been called to this 

| subject after reading in the Farmer of 
Dec. 29, that for the first time in its his- 

| tory, a falling off in membership was 

| reported at the late annual session. 

On looking up the records of the State 
Grange, I find that the secretary of the 
State Grange reported to the secretary 
| of the National Grange a membership of 
| 12040 on Sept. 30th 1876. From that 

time down to Sept. 30th 1880 there was a 
falling off From 1880 there wasa steady 
gain until in 1890, nearly 17000 members 


} 


|were reported. During the last two 
years there has been a slight loss re- 


ported each year, at the annual sessions, 
yet we still have more than 16000 mem- 


bers. Now, notwithstanding this small 
loss in numbers, what well informed 
patrons will say that the Grange in 


Maine was ever stronger than it is to-day 
or ever better prepared to do good and 
effective work in the interest of the 
farmer. It’s discipline and unity of ac- 






tion that gives force to numbers. Let 
us hold our present numbers and in- 
crease them if we can during the year 


1803, but all the time we must remember 
that the real strength of the Grange is in 


its action rather than its numbers. 


For the Maine Farmer 


A WORKING DAIRY. 


BY M. 

Mr. Editor: 1 will give you a partial 
report of my little herd for 1892 consist- 
ing of five cows and two heifers. All 
but one came fresh in January and Feb- 


KING, 


ruary and that one in April. I shewed 
at the New England Fair, Maine State 
Fair and Oxford County Fair, taking 


nearly three weeks from their product. 
I raised six calves that I fed on new milk 
for two to three weeks. The bread for 
the family was made from new milk and 
also what milk and cream the family 
needed were used. There was raised 
and accounted for by sending to factory 


or churning 4,841 inches in regular size 
creamery can deep setting with ice. At 


factory rates two inches for a pound 

| 2420!, pounds; 24201, divided by 7 makes 
345.78 pounds for cows and heifers to- 
gether. 





FEEDERS COLUMN. 
Buckwheat Meal. 


BY YRNIEL T. TOWNSEND. 
Editor Farmer: lIvread from time to 
time articles in the Farmer, about the 
best feed for milch cows, and I often 


weekly consumption, now that midwin-| wonder why dairymen do not use more 


ter is but just upon us the make is grow- | buckwheat meal. 


and frozen 





Southern corn, or some of the Western | borer. 

varieties, very many more tons to the| 1 believe it a mistake fora dairyman to 
acre can be grown. Even thirty, ane in | be engaged in other lines of farming. 
some instances, forty, tons have been re-| If he can make a profit on his herd of 
ported as grown upon a single acre. | cows, and can do something more than | 
But Ido not think it advisable to raise | 


he is now doing, why not add another | 





these large, coarse varieties that do not| cow, and then another; until he has 
mature, for the weight of the green fod-| reached his limit. And if there is no 


der corn per acre is no indication of the | profit, then why is he in the business at} 





true value of the crop. Inan eighteen| all? It should be our study, as inti-| 
ton crop of fairly mature corn, there | mated, to produce at the least possible | 
should be at least 25°, of dry matter, | cost the material out of which the milk | 


which would give 9000 lbs. of dry matter | is made, and grass or hay and corn will | 
per acre, while 15% of dry matter would be our main crops for fodder, and may 
be a fair estimate forthe immature corn; | follow each other in rotation. The field 
and thirty tons would give just the same | that has failed te give two good crops of 
amount of dry matter that the eighteen | hay in one season should be heavily ma- 


| thought of for the winter. 


ing in still less supply the 
butter in Boston is nearly used up. In 
consequence of this combination of con- 


ditions, a substartial advance in price is 


With a short 
supply at this midwinter time, and the 
held butter substantially used up there 
can be no question, but high figures will 
rule for some months to come. 

Maine dairymen with their cows fresh 
in milk, are in for good returns and are 
always right with their winter dairying. 


ton crop contained, showing that the | nured, and put to corn, which should be| Feed and care for the cows well, and 

extra twelve tons were nothing but| well tended with a light scarifying culti-| they will give good returns for it. No 
rater. / so we may see th: re | vator, : : » last time of cultivating | : . ae 

water. And so we may see that care| vator, and at the last time of cultivating | stock business stands by a farmer and 


it should be stocked or seeded with grass | 
and clover, depending upon the mixture 
to cover it. The plowing can be done at 
any convenient time after the Lay crop is 
removed, and the manure can be hauled 
observed. Experiment station work and | and spread at leisure. With this man- 
observation has shown that the propor-| agement, the springtime will find us | 
tion of nutritive matter contained in the | without the old-time rush and hurry of 
corn plant is much greater when the|spring’s work, for there are no stubble 
plant has reached maturity, and that the | fields to plow and fit for grain sowing. 
ratio of increase in food value is very We have but to pulverize and prepare the | 
much greater during the last stages of|seed-bed and plant the corn. In this| 
growth; hence it should be allowed to} method we reduce the labor in producing | 
stand until it is well in the milk. It | our corn and hay crops to the very mini- 
greatly improves from that stage on| mum. 
through the roasting period, till the | Having the fodder crops, what shall be 
glazing of the ear, when it is perfect. our grain or concentrated foods? As 
The methods in harvesting and feed-| the early grass is the proper ration, this | 
ing the corn crop will be determined by | standard in nutritive elements should be 


should be used in the choice of varieties, 
and, as a rule, the largest variety that 
will ripen its seed in the locality, well 
grown, should be selected. 

The right time for cutting should be | 








| The old New England method of letting 


| 


buminoids or protein is found in the | 


young grass and as the protein is the 
most valuable of the elements in our 


| cattle food, and as the proportion in the 


grass plant diminishes as the plant goes 


Thereby, 
getting the best quality of hay and more 
of it, for the cutting is no hindrance to its 
growth. And if the land is rich as it 
should be the first cutting will be much 
nearer a perfect or well balanced ration 
and the second crop will be like unto it. 

Next in importance to the grass or 
hay crop for winter dairy food is the 
corn, and considering the improved 
methods in raising and handling the 
crop, we esteem it nearly equal in impor- 
tance to hay, and as cheaply obtained. 
The corn crop has been very much 
abused, and even now is, after all the 
light upon the subject. Much valuable 
labor has been wasted in raising poor 
crops of immature fodder corn the past 
season, where the seed was sown broad- 
cast—poor, immature, sickly looking 
plants, without even a prospect of an 
ear of grain. Such for feed is very un- 
satisfactory, and in my judgment is 
scarcely worth the labor bestowed upon 
it. Corn is asun plant, deriving much 
of its goodness and energy from sun- 
light. Each plant requires ample space, 
and should be well tended by proper cul- 
tivation. And whether for grain or 
fodder, the same method should be used, 
for it is the perfect plant with its bur- 
den of golden grain we want in either 
case. The stalk that has produced an 
ear of perfect corn is of greater value 
for food than many stalks that grew 
under so unfavorable conditions that 
natural development was impossible. 
The old method of planting one field for 


| 





| is commended by those who practice it, 


the conditions of the individual farmer. | maintained through the year, and this 
| can only be done by the use of some ni-| 
it stand till ripe, then cut and put into trogenous foods that go to supply the} 
stooks, to remain till thoroughly dried | elements that are deticient in our home 

out, then husked, the grain to be ground grown foods. If the feeder has not | 
into meal for feed, and the stover fed | gained that knowledge that will enable | 
| him to select the foods his needs require, 

for quite a portion was rejected by the | he wiil do well to consult good authority | 
cows. These stalks ape rich in starch or} upon the subject, that he may obtain the 

sugar, and valuable for feed, and are | best results. 

only rejected on account of their hard| In regard to the choice of foods for the 

and coarse condition; but if cut and} richness of milk about which so much 


moistened, they will be eaten and_ has been said, we would take a common- 
relished. Another method practiced by | sense view, and considering the fact that 


men are not trying to change the nature 
of the cow by feed, that under whatever | 
system of feeding, the Jersey cow is a 

Jersey cow still, with her characteristics, | 
and the same with all other breeds, and 

that the dairyman in practice disposes of | 
the cow that makes poor milk. Consid-| 
ering that the process of milk and muscle | 
making are nearly alike in the animal | 


some dairymen is to cut the corn when 
the ears are beginning to glaze, putting 
it up into very large stooks, to stand till 
needed for feed, when it is hauled to the | 
barn as required, and fed without husk- 
ing; but it is well to run it through the | 
cutter. This way of handling the crop 


for the labor saving advantages over the 


former method. function, we should select those foods 
Another method is to ensilage the|that tend to growth and health. That 


the nature of the food affects the quality 
of the butter there can be no doubt; and 
on this point I can do no better than 
quote from a paper by Prof. Ladd of the 
experiment station, Geneva, N. Y., as 
follows: “For yield of butter, Ist, lin- 
seed meal; 2d, cotton seed meal; 3rd, corn 
meal; 4th, wheat bran; 5th, oats; 6th, 
hay. For grain or texture, Ist, corn 
meal; 2d, cotton seed meal; 3d, wheat 
bran; 4th, oats: 5th, linseed meal: 6th, 
hay. Firmness, Ist, cotton seed meal; 
2d, bran; 3d, corn meal, 4th, oats; 5th, 
hay; 6th, linseed meal. 

The best butter therefore should be 
made by feeding a combination of the 
above, or similar grain foods, together 
with good fodder crops, which are of ex- 
ceeding value in giving body and bulk to 
the ration, an essential point in the food 
of all ruminants. 


crop; this in practice is becoming quite 
general, and seems to be growing in fa- 
vor. This system has the advantage of 
being more economical in labor and food 
saving, as the ears and stalks are all put 
into the silo together. It is very com- 
pactly stored and fed without waste, giv- 
ing a moist or succulent food during win- 
ter. No dairyman should be without the 
corn crop, and as said before, his condi- 
tions and surroundings will determine 
the course for him to pursue in harvest- 
ing and feeding. 

The scarcity, or high price of labor for 
the farm, is a serious question with 
many, and it is a question that must be 
met with reason. We should not com- 
plain of the general prosperity of other 
branches of business, but rather be glad 
that business in general is so good and 
prosperous, that the laborer can be well 
paid for his labor, and that he in turn 
can pay a remunerative price for the pro- 
ducts of the farm. We should meet 
these conditions by putting our business 
in line with other business, adopting the 
new system of intensive farming, putting 





The hog never lifted a mortgage for the 
farmer that ‘goes in to hogs’’ only when 
they are high in price. The hog does his 
best for those only who are his friends in 
adversity. 








; over, 


his farm ina long run better than the 


well cared for dairy cow. This has long 


been the case in the past and never prom- | 
ised better for the future than at the pre- | 


sent time. By the way, this is a good 


time to stock up with cows. On oe- 
count of the short supply of hay they 
can be bought at reasonable prices. 


Even the pure bred stock has become so 


plentiful as to bear no selling value | 
above the reach of any good farmer. | 
There never was a better time to start | 


up a dairy business, 
ORANGE JUDD. 


Orange Judd, the noted agricultural 


the result, and jobbers are now holding 
|}fora price that has not before been | 


I have by careful ob- 
servation and experience proved that the 
| best feed for a 
cut well cured clover hay and buckwheat 
j}meal, It keeps the cows healthy and 
produces a good flow of milk, and makes 
butter. The Aroos- 
wonderfully adapted 
| to raising that kind of grain, and can pro- 
duce millions of bushels at a paying rate 
of from 40 to 50 cts. per bushel. 

Mars Hill, Aroostook County, 


1898. 


milch cow is good early 


good, rich, yellow 
took county soil is 


Jan. 


A Grand Success. 


BY JOSIAH MC INTIRE., 


Dear Farmer: I allow the feeding 
column the Farme: 
We have learned that one feeding 
shall 


| > . 
| find a way to get sometiing for nothing. 


in isa grand 


suc- 
cess. 
we 


soon 


} a day is better than three; 


But the Farmer is way behind the times. 
A certain Biddeford lawyer has just 
jsueceeded in convincing Judge Cram 


}that a herd of cattle in the open air, at 
this time of year, without any feed atall, 
}is more healthy, if so they can move 
}around and get exercise, than if confined 
in close stables, with plenty of feed; and 
that our public laws concerning cruelty 
to animals are a fake; and that our hens 
will lay just as well in winter as sum- 


them to fat 


| mer, if we don’t give corn 


| them ; a little clover to peck is all that is 


journalist and patron of farming lore, is | necessary. 


dead. He departed this life at Evans- 


ton, near Chicago, at the ripe age of three | pasture to see 


score years and ten. His whole life has 
been devoted to doing good to his fellow 
men through agricultural affairs. He 
was the founder and for many years the 
publisher of the American Agriculturist, 


a monthly that reached and maintained 


A certain farmer once took me into his 


his stock. We came to 


| : 2 pel 
|the line fence. He said: ‘This fence 


in importance never equaled by any 
other agricultural monthly the world | 


ing house of agricultural books in the 
country, Which still bears his name and 
is still the principal house of the kind. 
He was also the leader in many of the 
great movements of importance to the 
agricultural affairs of the country. He 
first calied attention to the sorghum in- 
dustry and imported the seed and dis- 
tributed the seed throughout the coun- 
try, and was the originator of the crop 
reporting percentage system now used 
by the government and Statg bureaus. 
His interest in educational matter, 
pecially relating to agriculture, was un- 
bounded and was the donor of Orange 
Judd Hall to Wesleyan University. 
For several years past he has been edit- 
ing and publishing the Orange Judd 
Farmer at Chicago, from the manage- 
ment of which he retired but a week be- 
fore his death, thus to the very end 
working for the great cause which had 
actuated his whole life. Every reader 


of farm and garden literature will feel a 
sense of loss over his death. 


es- 


A large share of agricultural education 
should cosist in teaching how the fellows 
who neither plow, sow, reap nor mow 
may be kept from getting more than 
their share of the fruits of agricultural 


He also founded the first publish- | 





labor. 


| belongs to the man on the adjoining 


look at it, but 
if you do it will fall 


You 
touch it: 


farm. 
mustn't 


may you 


down.” 
Biddeford. 
Common Sense Feeding. 
BY D. MOREY. 
Editor Maine Farmer: 
closed two dollars for my 44th subscrip- 


w. 
Please tind in- 
tion for the good old Farmer, which has 
been improved very much the past 40 
years. I think it isabout perfect now. 

I am much interested in the feeding 
column and poultry department, but I 
don’t take any stock in the once-a-day 
feeding system we read of in the Jan. 5th 
number of the Farmer. I believe an ox 
or a horse needs their breakfast just as 
much as a man before they go to their 
day’s work. I don’t wonder Lyman 
don’t get but six eggs a day by the way 
he feeds his hens. His morning rations 
would be sufficient if he would add one 
quart of meat scraps stirred into his 
mush, when hot, every morning. What 
is 4 quarts of oats for 75 hens for one 
afternoon and night? It is the large 
amount of .8514 of anounce. Hens want 
all the corn and grain they will eat be- 
fore they go to roost. How would Ly- 
man like to go to bed with less than one 
ounce of oats in his crop. My hens have 
all they want to eat through the day, and 
a good feed of corn or wheat before they 
go to roost.- They have laid all winter. 
One Leghorn pullet has laid 36 s up 
to Jan. 6th. How is that, Lyman 

Morrill. 
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Maine Farmer. 


an. 13—Farmers’ Institute at St. Albans. 
an. 17 and 18—Union meeti of Maine 
Pomological Society and State 

iy > eee 

8 umberlan a 
Scarboro. 

+. 13—State branch meeting of the Central 

bor Union at Augusta. 

Jan. 21—Convention of Central Labor Union 
at Portland. 

qaly A ¥ at the Augusta Pack. Park 
ug. an —Races a’ 1e ugusta ark. 

Jan. 25 and 26—Annual Meeting of Maine 

Association, at Augusta. 


FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Baldwin and Sebago Lake View Association— 
0, Sept. 19th, 20th and 21st. 

ollis icultural Society—At 

Sept. 5th, 6th and 7th. 

gr ‘armers’ Club—August 22d, 23d 


an h. 
| Agricultural Society—At Durham, 
ept. 26th and 27th. ? j 
Maine State Agricultural Society—At Lewis- 
ton, Sept. 5th, 6th, 7thand 8th. 
North Cumberland Agricultural Society—At 
ison, Sept. 26th, 27th and 28th. 
Ossipee Valley Fair Association—At Cornish, 
A st 29th, 30th and 31st. 











itl the Secretaries of other societies 
wa it that we have the dates of their exhi- 
tions as soon as they are fixed upon?) 


BARREN APPLE ORCHARDS. 

Barrenness in fruit trees may come 
from various causes. Some of these 
causes are well understood, while others 
are set down as dispensations too myste- 
rious for successful inquiry. There is a 
good deal of stress usually laid upon 
‘bearing years,’ and some go as far as to 
say that years with even numbers are the 
bearing years, and the odd numbers the 
barren ones. Acceptance of all such 
frivolous conclusions is a disclosure of a 
state of mental laziness not conducive to 
the highest success in fruit growing. 
There are always good and sufficient rea- 
sons for events in nature, as well as in 
human affairs. There is no capricious- 
ness in the goddess who governs the 
bloom and the maturity of fruit, and no 
perverseness toward those who make a 
business of their production. 

Barrenness in apple trees comes large- 
ly threugh natural tendency in usual sea- 
sons. The tendency of varieties to set to 
fruit, as it is termed, or not to do so, is 
generally understood. The Baldwin is 
an illustration of the former, and the 
Northern Spy, while the trees are young, 
and several other varieties not so well 
known, because of this tendency, of the 
latter. 

Propitious seasons stimulate unpro- 
ductive trees into fruitage in occasional 
years, and they then again lapse into un- 
fruitfulness for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, asthe seasons may determine. But 
when what we term fruitful varieties fail 
for a season, and especially when two 
successive seasons of failures follow, it 
is well to inquire into the causes that 
have produced such an unwonted occur- 
rence. 

How much tendency, or a habit in- 
duced by force of circumstances, has to 
do with bearing years, is hard to deter- 
mine; but bearing to excess in one year 
is reason enough why an apple tree 
should fail to bear the next. The peach 
grower who properly thins his crop sees 
no “tendency” toward alternate bearing; 
if the season is favorable, he expects a 
crop as certainly as the season’s return. 
But when the trees are allowed to strain 
themselves toward perfecting the entire 
setting, a barren year will surely follow. 
The effort of nature is not to perfect the 
pulp which we utilize; it is only anxious 
for a large amount of seed to insure the 
perpetuation of the species. In this ef- 
fort, if allowed to indulge its own sweet 
will, it puts forth all its powers for that 
purpose, and has no reserve force left to 
go toward the production of buds for 
next season’s fruitage. Thus we have a 
year of rest and fruit bud maturity, and 
a year of fruitage, when every other ef- 
fort is subordinated to this end. A cli- 
matic disturbance which destroys the 
promise of fruit in the bearing year may 
yet allow the trees to provide buds for 
next year’s crop, and reverse the hereto- 
fore recurring fruitful season. No un- 
failing dependence can be placed upon 
bearing years to alternate regularly for 
all time. 

I now come to the causes which have 
made the last two seasons conspicuous 
failures over a larger area of apple pro- 
ducing country than has been known in 
many years. This area lies between the 
40th and 45th parallels, being central 
nearly where we stand, and running east 
and west from New York to Eastern 
Iowa. There has been a great deal of 
specniation regarding the true cause of 
this unwonted failure. Our scientific in- 
vestigators, when pressed for an answer, 
have bent their energies toward the dis- 
covery of some lurking disease, the diag- 
nosis of which none but themselves could 
understand, and so escape the imputa- 
tion of ignorance through a dust cloud 
of terms. Early in June of last year 
(1890) we all discovered that there was 
something the matter with our orchards. 
The leaves lost their lustre, dried up and 
fell off. The effort ‘at producing new 
foliage was weak and ineffective. In de- 
scribing the condition of the apple trees 
in a letter which was sent to Prof. 
Lintner of Albany, N. Y., he attributed 
the whole difficulty to apple scab fungus. 
Prof. L. H. Bailey gave this truthful ap- 
pearance of the orchards in the fruit 
counties of New York: 

“The failure of the apple crop in New 
York was never so complete as in 1890. 
The trees blossomed very full, but the 
fruits failed to set. The spring was ex- 
ceedingly wet, and mostly cool. Shortly 
afterward the blossoms withered and 
fell, and the leaves of apples, pears and 
quinces began to blight. The rains were 
succeeded by drouth, which, in some sec- 
tions, became very severe. During the 
early part of the season the blight of the 
foliage increased, until, in July, when I 
inspected the orchards in Niagara, Or- 
leans, Monroe, Ontario and Cayuga coun- 
ties, thera were thousands of acres of ap- 
ple orchards which appeared to be dy- 
ing. In many places the quince orchards 
appeared to be scorched, and the foilage 
of the pears was speckled. Peaches 
dropped their leaves and fruits early in 
the season. The blackberries, and later 
raspberries, in some sections, dried up, 
and the bushes looked unhealthy. It is 
probable that similar injuries extend, in 
a greater or less degree, to all parts of 

the State.” 








He also pronounced the disease a fun- 
gus difficulty, and gave a formula fora 
solution with which to spray the trees to 
prevent a recurrence of the trouble. It 
was evident to me that the trees were 
suffering from something more radical 
than fungus, fora tree, with undisturbed 
functions, rallies at once from such 
trivial attacks. Prof. Bailey, indeed, 
disproves his theory when he reports all 
trees and shrubs alike suffering from the 
same disease. I expressed the opinion 
in a letter, in August, 1890, that the cause 
of the wide extended failure of apples 
was due entirely to the climatic extremes 
during the winter previous. 

Many, no doubt, remember the many 
warm days in January of 1890—that we 
revelled in a tropical climate, and con- 
gratulated ourselves that we were not in- 
duced to go to Florida or to Southern 
California to spend the winter. The 
record of the weather bureau at Lansing 
for that month tells the whole story of 
this abnormal climatic condition. It 
shows that on the 1lth the temperature 
rose to 68° near the city; that the mean 
temperature was the highest since records 
have been kept, by 7.6°; that the mean 
daily temperature was above the normal 
for 26 days in the month; that the 
ground had not been frozen solid, and 
that plowing was in progress in Wayne 
county at the close of the month. 

A fruit grower near Paw Paw—one of 
our close observers—fearing the effect of 
this high temperature upon his peach 
crop, broke off a small branch and placed 
it in tepid water in his room. It burst 
into bloom in afew days, showing that 
the sap had begun the process of trans- 
formation, and that considerable progress 
had been made toward developing the 
bloom. Had this kind of weather 
occurred in April instead of January, 
that fatal fungoid epidemic which scien- 
tific investigators found so widespread 
in the summer following, would never 
have appeared. Another extreme fol- 
lowed early in March. The record kept 
by A. H. Smith of Paw Paw shows the 
following range of a self-registering 
thermometer: March 2, 2°; 4, 4°; 5, 5° 
below; 6, 11° below; 7, 2° below; 8, 2°; 
April 8, 72°; 9, 25°. 

Remembering now that the cell work 
of starch and gums, and other essential 
pabulum laid up in the wood structure 
for the development of the next season’s 
leafage and fruit, had been broken down 
by the untimely heat, was dissolved by 
the ascending sap, and set flowing into 
the circulation of all plants alike, is it at 
all strange that just such an effect was 
produced as Prof. Bailey describes, and 
as you all remember to have seen? Had 
the buds remained in their normal dor- 
mant state, the 11° below zero would not 
have been extreme enough to have killed 
even the peaches. But here was an un- 
usual condition—sap in flow and growth 
begun when suddenly arrested by zero 
weather for six days. It is almost a 
wonder that the trees themselves did not 
die. Indeed, so nearly dead were they 
last season (1890) that no adequate pro- 
vision could be made for the crop which 
many thought would certainly come this 
year (1891) because of the failure last. 
In the State crop report for May (1891), 
the correspondents were asked regarding 
the prospects for fruit. I then stated 
my belief that apples would again prove 
a failure, giving substantially the same 
reasons as here expressed. 

There is one other cause of barrenness 
in apple trees. I allude to the lack of 
nutrition in the soil. Orchards are fre- 
quently cropped as long as anything will 
grow around the trees, and then cursed 
for their inability to respond in abundant 
yields of fruit. A tree under such cir- 
cumstances is a stubborn thing. When 
it strikes this barren attitude, it will re- 
main in that surly mood until the con- 
ditions change, or the owner sells or is 
sold out. Then it may smile again in 
plenteous bounty after its wants are 
met, and be a generous aid to increase 
the income of the new owner.—A. C. 
Glidden, to the Michigan Board of Agri- 
culture. 





THE HACKNEY. 

An exchange refers in atone of con- 
tempt to the Hackney fad, and the fact 
that prices do not compare with those 
obtained for trotters. The Hackney is a 
useful animal, which is more than can 
be said of many trotting bred horses. 
Give a well bred Hackney a long jour- 
ney and a moderate load, and he will dis- 
tance the ordinary trotting bred horse. 

We trotting men see the Hackney only 
under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, judged by our standard. With 
the tail cut short, and excessive knee 
action produced by heavy shoeing and 
training to carry the head in that po- 
sition best calculated to bring the knees 
and nose together, the Hackney is made 
to appear as a useless show horse. 

He is, in fact, a most useful member 
of the equine family, and a pure-gaited 
trotter, handsome in conformation, and 
much) better calculated to add pure trot- 
ting action, beauty, and other desirable 
qualities to the trotter than the pacing 
families that some writers advocate. 
One would suppose that a glance at the 
array of hobbles and other paraphernalia 
seen at any trotting meeting would make 
a breeder sick of trying to produce a 
trotter by breeding pacing blood. The 
Hackney is atrotter from away back. 
Did any one ever see a pacing Hackney? 
Where did Hambletonian get his full, 
round, pure trotting action, if not from 
the Hackney blood of Belfounder? 
What gave Harry Clay (2.29) the ability 
to excel in drawing weight at speed ex- 
cept the Hackney blood in his dam? Do 
not sneer at the Hackney, gentlemen. 
Without the blood we should not have 
had a Hambletonian, or a Harry Clay or 
an Electioneer, with the power beyond 
all others to impart pure trotting action. 
The pacing gait, or tendency to pace, is 
practically unknown among the off- 
spring of those sires, thanks to the 
Hackney infusion. 

What more salable or useful combina- 
tion can be brought forward than the 
beauty and pure trotting action of the 
Hackney combined with the speed of 
our best trotting families?—American 
Horse Breeder. 


There are trees in California so tall 
that it takes two men and a boy to look 








to the top of them. One looks till he 
ts ti and another commences where 
left off. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN OUR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


By recent legislation the State has 
made provision for introducing into our 
common schools the study of those natu- 
ral sciences as are intimately connected 
with agriculture. 

It is our impression, except in a few 
towns, that the law remains, up to the 
present time, a dead letter. 

Why this neglect on the part of school 
officers to neglect this branch of study in 
cunformity with law? Do they regard 
the study of the natural sciences as be- 
yond the comprehension of the pupils in 
our public schools? Rather may it not 
be largely that this persistent disregard 
of the law is caused by a narrow and sel- 
fish prejudice too often held against the 
occupation of farming? We have heard 
school officers make this argument 
against complying with the provisions of 
the law. It might, they say, be well to 
introduce sciences pertaining to agricul- 
ture into schools in the rural districts, 
but such studies would be decidedly out 
of place in town and city schools. 

A little thought; we believe, will show 
the, fallacy of this argument. 

The only provision Nature has made 
for man’s subsistence is from the earth. 
Upon this common mother all are de- 
pendent. While in a state of civilization 
there are opportunities for an exchange 
of labor, making it optional with a part 
whether they will till the soil to secure 
their daily bread, or labor in some other 
lines which may be used in exchange 
with the farmer for the products of the 
soil. 

The law remains that to the soil all 
mankind must look for food and the ma- 
terial for clothing and shelter. 

In this broad view all are equally con- 
cerned in the welfare of agriculture. 
Beside, where are future farmers to come 
from? Not wholly from the farm. 
There is no law compelling farmers ’jchil- 
dren to follow farming. There is no 
law forbidding village and city boys 
from choosing that first and best calling, 
agriculture. The facts are there will be, 
as there has been, an interchange of la- 
bor and pursuits. Farmers’ sons and 
daughters will choose positions of life- 
work in village and town, while city bred 
boys will gladly seek health and strength 
upon the farm, and follow with pleasure 
and pride the life of an independent 
farmer. 

Taking this broad, and we think just 
view of the matter, does away with the 
pretension of legislation in the interests 
of farmers in framing the statute mak- 
ing provision for the study of natural 
sciences in our public schools. 

Parents and others who have an inter- 
est in the education of the youth of our 
State should act promptly and not allow 
a narrow and misinformed prejudice to 
stand in the way of progress in our edu- 
cational system. We invite those who 
may approve or disapprove of the meas- 
ure to use the Farmers’ Column for the 
presentation of their views.—H. L. Le- 
land, in Dover Observer. 





A fire on the hearth, either of soft 
coal, of pine knots, of drift-wood, or of 
hickory logs; a fire which leaps, and 
glows, and dances and sparkles, and re- 
joices, or dreams and smoulders, and 
ebbs out like the tide; a fire which 
greets you with the friendly aspect of 
weleome almost as eagerly and _ hos- 
pitably as a friend’s hand and a friend’s 
eye—such a fire should be somewhere 
in the house in these November days. 

It need not be a large one. A handful 
of fire is enough to dispel the look of 
gloom and impart the look of cheer, 
without which the most delightfully ap- 
pointed room is conscious of a lack. 
Nor need it be kept up all day long. It 
is in the early morning and at evening 
that an open fire is almost indispensable, 
giving people a center around which to 
gather, and making a place where chil- 
dren can nestle closer to older people, 
warming their little chilly hands, and 
leaning their bright heads against the 
mother’s knee. Here the arm-chair may 
be set for grandmother; no household 
is quite complete without her gra- 
cious presence. Here the lad pauses 
on his way to his room to tell of 
the foot-ball game or the horseback ride, 
and the girl lingers, hat and jacket in 
her hand, as she runs over the happen- 
ings of her afternoon walk. That fire on 
the hearth is a rallying place for every- 
body in the house. It is also a conserva- 
tor of health, before which disease germs 
perish. No ventilator surpassing a bit of 
fire has yet been discovered. It will save 
its cost in coals and wood in the freedom 
of the family from colds and fever.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





A few months ago, as we learn from 
Garden and Forest, Robert Douglass and 
son visited the Siskiyou Mountains of 
California in the hopes of obtaining seed- 
lings and seeds of the Weeping spruce, 
(Picea Breweriana). The beauty of 
these trees far surpassed their expecta- 
tions. They have the true spruce form, 
tall and symmetrical, with horizontal 
branches, and a beautiful green color. 
In their general features they resemble a 
well-grown Norway spruce, but their dis- 
tinguishing beauty is in their long, 
pliant, pendulous branchlets, which hang 
straight down from the branches to a 
length of six or eight feet on the older 
trees, while they are no larger round 
than a lead pencil. They have a stately 
grace in calm weather, but their charac- 
acteristic impressiveness is seen only 
when the long flexible branches are un- 
dulating in a light breeze or streaming 
before a gale. 

The bark of this spruce is thin, 
smooth and reddish in color; the wood 
is white and very tough. The tree 
felled several years ago by T. S. Brande- 
gee for the Jesup collection shows no 
sign of decay as yet. The largest tree in 
this grove—if grove itcan be called, 
where the trees are scattered over a 
space of 50 acres, mixed with firs and 
incense cedars—they found to be by act- 
ual measurement 121 feet, 6 inches high, 
with a trunk 2 feet 11 inches in diameter 
71g feet from the ground. Below that 
height the trunk swelled to a much 
greater size. 

They collected 800 pounds of cones out 
of which they may get 20 pounds of 





clean seed, the first ever collected. 





A WONDROUS SEA STORY. 


After a terrific combat with winds and 
waves, the British steamship British 
Prince came into port yesterday, with 
the story of a rescue more startling than 
anything Clark Russell ever dared to 
write. The British Prince came from 
Mediterranean ports. As soon as she 
got outside the Straits of Gibraltar, she 
encountered the fierce gales which have 
been recently making such havoc on the 
North Atlantic. She is not a large 
steamer, and though stanch and well 
found, she had a hard time of it, the 
waves breaking over her decks and 
pounding her back as she struggled to ad- 
vance. Still, inch by inch she struggled 
on, until her coal began to give out, and 
she ran into St. Michel's, in the Azores, 
for a fresh supply. After leaving St. 
Michel’s she met the same kind of 
weather as before, and had it up to 
Sandy Hook. When 460 miles east by 
south of Sandy Hook, the steamer sighted 
what Captain Innis, who commands the 
British Prince, thought was a pilot boat. 
A heavy southwest gale was blowing, 
and a tremendous sea was running. The 
supposed pilot boat was headed south, 
and had nota stitch of canvas up. She 
was apparently deserted. The pilot 
commissioners say there is no pilot boat 
in that region from New York, and none 
at sea for which any fear is felt. Still 
Captain Innis thinks it was a pilot boat. 

It was 3 o’clock in the afternoon when 
the supposed pilot boat was sighted. 
Three hours later, as the captain was 
eating his supper, and doing so with con- 
siderable difficulty on account of the 
pounding and the rolling of the ship, and 
the second officer was on the bridge, a 
great wave, which the first officer says 
was “‘like a cliff,” came over the bows, 
carrying away everything before it. The 
Swedish boatswain of the ship, Charles 
Lastadius, was on what is called the “‘fly 
bridge,’ a structure extending out in 
front of the real bridge. He saw the 
cliff of water falling on him, and grasped 
astanchion. Stanchion and man were 
swept away like leaves before a hurri- 
cane. The second officers saw the boat- 
swain rise on the top of a wave close on 
the starboard hand. It was bright star- 
light, so the struggling man could be 
seen as he was swept along on the great 
surging billows, and he was shouting for 
help. 

Thomas Jones is the second officer's 
name, and Mr. Jones made one of the 
greatest casts of the kind ever read of ir 
seafaring tales. He grabbed a life-buoy 
which was hanging handy on the bridge, 
and threw it out into the waves with 
such precision that it settled down over 
the boatswain’s head, just as people at 
Coney Island throw rings over cheap 
canes in the booths of the ‘“‘fakirs’’ in 
summer time. The man pulled it down 
under his arms, and though the water 
was so intensely cold that it numbed 
him, struggled bravely for life. The 
captain, hearing the cry of ‘‘man over- 
board,” ran on deck and ordered the ship 
backed down toward where the boat- 
swain could be seen, rising on the top of 
the giant waves in the starlight, and 
driving to the northeast. The steamer 
backed down past the man, trying to get 
near him, and then a great wave swept 
him around the bows to the front side of 
the ship. Then he was swept away into 
the night, and Captain Innis lost sight of 
him. 

But the captain heard a loud cry from 
him, and noting a star in the direction 
from which the cry came, he steered by 
that star, and soon saw him again 
bobbing like a cork on the foaming crests 
of the starlit waves. The steamer ran 
toward the struggling man and then close 
to him, until he was just abeam close 
aboard. A great wave reared itself with 
the boatswain on its crest, and dashed 
him against the vessel's rail. He grasped 
it as a drowning man would, and the 
wave, receding, left him there. The 
man was dazed, as well he might be, and 
clung so tightly to the rail that it took 
five of his shipmates to loosen his hold 
and carry him below. Hot water, hot 
whiskey and hot cloths soon brought him 
around all right, and when the British 
Prince arrived here yesterday, he was 
none the worse for his remarkable ad- 
venture.—N. ¥. Tribune of Wednesday. 





Summer is conspicuous for its variety 
of fruits, and winter for its paucity of 
them. Every one expects to have winter 
apples, and a few people keep winter 
grapes; but who puts down a supply of 
winter pears? Yet winter pears are as 
easy to grow as the summer and fall 
kinds, and of good varieties there are a 
score or more. Some of them keep as 
readily as apples. We find in our Bos- 
ton market in mid-winter such varieties 
as Anjou, Bosc, Dana’s, Hovey, and the 
like, alongside with Lawrence, Nelis, 
and other strictly winter varieties. Still, 
itis important to recognize a distinct 
difference, and this is in favor of the 
winter kinds. Doubtless the fall kinds 
ean be successfully kept for an in- 
definite time in a temperature about at 
the freezing point, coming out fair and 
with little or no shrinkage. But they 
have not had the natural ripening pro- 
cess, and as a consequence all lack 
flavor. We may be thankful that we 
have a sufficient number of late-keeping 
varieties which require only ordinarily 
good treatment to bring them into prime 
condition throughout the winter. Law- 
rence, for example, scarcely requires 
more. care than winter apples, and in 
most soils it produces as regularly and 
abundantly as the apple. 

Our treatment of the fruit is simple. 
The picking is done ona clear, dry day, 
into bushel boxes, as late in the fall as 
the weather will permit. The fruit is 
then stored in a cool, rather moist cellar. 
If the temperature can be kept near the 
freezing point, even the Lawrence can be 
kept along through January, and the 
Jesephine into May. As the fruit is 
wanted, either for the table or for mar- 
ket, it should be placed in drawers in a 
warm room for about ten days before it 
is used. This will hasten the ripening 
process, and secure the right flavor in 
the fruit.—W. C. Strong, in American 
Gardening. 


If you ever feel yourself getting con- 
ceited, just remember that the best peo- 
ple are all dead. 








The supreme test of human skill and 
endurance is, after all, the struggle with 
the elemental forces of nature, and the 
man who meets and conquers these in 
their own domain, not only allies him- 
self, ina very profound way, with the 
whole past of human achievement, but 
is sure of the recognition of his kind and 
the plaudits of the world. 

This must be the secret of Lieut. 
Peary’s swift success in the lecture field, 
and it must be due to this that, despite 
the inclement weather which prevailed 
Monday of last week, so many Bostonians 
went to Music Hall to hear spoken, by 
the very writer of it, the last fascinating 
page in the history of the frozen North. 

It was a rare treat, and «# great 
audience enjoyed the occasion to the 
full. Lieut. Peary has a manly, simple 
way of telling his experience; his clear, 
resonant voice penetrating to every part 
of the hall, quickly brought into sympa- 
thy with him every one of his hearers. 

The narrator, avoiding the purely sci- 
entific aspect of his journey, confined 
himself mainly to its topographical and 
personal details. 

With the aid of superb lantern photo- 
graphs, he told the story of his adven- 
tures from the moment he and his party 
boarded the Kite to the time when they 
reached a point on the east coast of 
Greenland, 5° farther north than land 
had ever been attained there before. 

How the explorers, after their stay at 
Redcliff House, journeyed for weeks 
over the great ice cap of Greenland, 
sleeping at night in the shelter of an 
improvised camp, and in sudden storms 
taking refuge in snow houses hurriedly 
thrown up for shelter, was sketched with 
great force and picturesqueness. 

The human incidents of the trip were 
lit up here and there with a touch of 
genuine humor, but the narrative, as a 
whole, was ene of absorbing seriousness. 

Every now and then enormous glaciers, 
with their dangerous crevasses, shone 
from the screen, to be succeeded by the 
gleaming white of the road over the 
snowcaps, darkened only by the mem- 
bers of the party and their Esquimaux 


dogs. 


The pictures and details given of) 


Esquimaux life in Greenland were very 
much enjoyed. 

In the early part of the lecture one got 
an occasional glimpse of Mrs. Peary, her 
husband's devoted helper; in the closing 
passages the faithful dogs were promi- 
nent. 

And when atthe close Lieut. Peary 
called up to the platform a genuine 
Esquimaux leading four of the animals, 
there was a general rush to pat them on 
the head. The lecturer spoke an hour 
and forty minutes. 


Communications. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


AN AUBURN STABLE. 


BY G. M. HATCH. 

There is no business so fascinating or 
which yields so much of pleasure to the 
genuine horse lover as does the posses- 
sion of a few horses and colts, and the 
more valuable the animals the more 
pleasant the sensation of ownership. 
The business has its drawbacks and its 
unpleasant features, and we hold that in 
no one kind of business should a man 
place more money than he can dispense 
with should the same become largely a 
loss. Many men have been unlucky in 
the horse business from a lack of adapt- 
ability for the same. 

It was about one year ago that we first 
saw the stable of H. Wesley Hutchins of 
Auburn, andit was with pleasure that 
we found that Mr. Hutchins might be 
counted upon as a permanent acquisition 
to the ranks of Maine breeders. First 
because he seemed to take much pleas- 
ure in the business; secondly, because 
he has the means to carry out an idea or 
ideas which would help to boom the 
business, and thirdly, that in office, 
stable, or wherever met, he is a gentle- 
man whom it is a pleasure to meet. 

But we began with the intention of de- 
scribing Mr. Hutchins’ stock. Mr. 
Hutchins has been breeding for several 
years in a modest sort of way, and his 
colts have performed at fairs with more 
or less of success, one holding last year 
the yearling New England race record; 
but he was not fairly embarked upon 
the sea of horse breeding until was con- 
summated the purchase of The Seer 
2.191,, the colt Sidnut which he had 
formerly purchased having been too 
young to head his stud. The Seer is 
now one of the best known horses in 
Maine, and his game race horse qualities 
have made him well known outside our 
borders. The Seer has had a most ro- 
mantic history, and has a world of speed 
beyond his record. Gen. Benton, his 
sire, was a great action controller, per- 
haps fully as great as the mighty Elec- 
tioneer, had he had the attention and op- 
portunities which the son of Hambleton- 
ian received. Dam, Odette, by Election- 
eer; 2d dam, Queen, by Consternation. 
Electioneer preserves the championship 
of sires, leading all others in numbers 
placed in the list during the past year, 
and sons and daughters are producing in 
numbers sufficient to quiet and forever 
still the talk which had been made in 
past years, that they were not coming 
up to the requirements. The Seer has 
received a large stud patronage during 
the past year, and personally we know 
that some of the best mares in Franklin 
county have received his embraces. 

Sidnut, bay colt, foaled 1890, is by the 
great younger sire, Sidney 2.193f, whose 
sons are showing that they beget as well 
as possess speed of the extreme order. 
Dam, Patti, by Nutwood, the greatest of 
living sires; 2d dam by thoroughbred 
Woodburn. Sidnut is a large, well 
formed colt, and has a gait which is of 
the improving sort, and we feel sure he 
will prove fast when trained. Sidnut is 
very popular with breeders, so much so 
that his limit for 1893 is already reached. 

Slide is a bay colt, with stripe in face, 
and four white stockings. He is by The 
Seer, is a strong made fellow, foaled in 
1891, and should learn to go fast, as he 
shows a good gait. His breeding upon 
the dam’s side is as yet untraced. 

Riley is a well made colt, of fine finish, 
and much style. His dam was by Whale- 
bone Knox, which has the claim of sev- 


eral creditable performers, and is also a 
sire of speed. Riley was foaled in 1891. 

Tasso, brown colt foaled in 1891, was 
got by Messenger Wilkes 2.23, the dam 
of which is untraced—a first-class colt 
undoubtedly. 

Don Seer is a bay colt, foaled in 1891, 
and one of the best bred of The Seer’s 
youngsters, his dam being by Gideon; 
2d dam by Winthrop Morrill. Marks, 
small star spot on the nose, and two 
white ankles. He has not yet been in 
active training, but should be a first-class 
stock horse for some breeding farm, 
when developed sufficiently to show the 
speed required at the present day. 

The “original” brood mare in Mr. 
Hutchins’ stable is the dark brown mare, 
Carrier Pigeon, foaled 1869, from which 
has descended most of the young stock 
which he has bred. Carrier Pigeon was 
by Staples’ Brandywine, and it was her 
almost invincible courage and determina- 
tion as a roadster which caused Mr. 
Hutchins to breed her in the first in- 
stance, and the result is some fine stock, 
which has shown a good rate of speed at 
an early age. One of her daughters pro- 
duced the filly Lou Seer, yearling race 
record of 2.5614, thus again demonstrat- 
ing that a noted roadster strain a gener- 
ation or two back is a desirable sort cf 
“pedigree” to have ina performer. Car- 
rier Pigeon is now in foal to the colt Sid- 
nut. 

Mattie Wilkes, a bay mare foaled in 
1889, is from Carrier Pigeon, and got by 
Messenger Wilkes. She was a fast, good 
looking filly, as a two-year-old, acquiring 
a mark of 2.4214, and had the ability to 
go in 2.30 as a three-year-old. Was bred, 
and is now in foal to The Seer. 

Lou Seer, before mentioned, is one of 
the especial pets of the stable, and as 
her name indicates, was by The Seer. 
Dam by Messenger Wilkes; 2d dam, the 
mare Carrier Pigeon. Lou Seer was 
foaled 1890, and is now 153; hands, a 
deep rich bay, and very blood-like in ap- 
pearance, and as game as her breeding 
would indicate. Lou Seer appeared in 
several events in 1891, but her chief tri- 
umph was when at the New England 
Breeders’ Meeting, that year, she met 
and defeated a field of thirteen colts, if 





/mar2s by Winthrop Morrill have received 


we remember rightly, and these by the 
best sires of New England, acquiring the 
New England race record of 2.5614 there- 


2 

Williamette is a bay filly, foaled 1891, 
is strongly made, and was got by Sir Wil- 
liam, son of Messenger Wilkes and Sadie 
L., sister to Nelson 2.10. Williamette’s 
dam, Carrier Pigeon. 

Arolyn, a bay filly, with white ankles 
behind, by Rockefeller, and like the most 
of the get of that horse, fine in finish and 
appearance. Dam by Messenger Wilkes; 
2d dam by Winthrop Morrill. This mare 
comes very desirable for a brood mare, 
as Rockefeller is one of our best Maine 
stallions, full brother to Campbell's Elec- 


—  o— 
gan, Iowa, Vermont, Ohio, Mllinois, and 
the District of Columbia. Presiden: 
Eugene Secor of Forest City, Towa, ip 
his annual address, noted the Advance 
made in the mode of bee keeping and 
said the occupation being a lawfy| pur. 
suit, and of advantage to fruit grower 
and horticulturists, there should be pee. 
tective legislation similar to that given 
dairymen and poultry keepers, He 
urged the importance of there being g 
division in entomology established jy the 
Department of Agriculture. 

During the sessions of the ass: ciation 
many interesting papers were read e 
the members, notably one by Mr. Fran} 
Benton, the bee expert of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, on “Varieties of 
Bees and Their Characteristics.” y, 
Benton is an enthusiast upon the subjec, 
of bee raising, and has devoted years of 
study and observation to the care of 
bees. He has traveled all over Europe 
in his studies of the habits of foreign 
bees, and has extended his trips even 
into the jungles of India. In his paper 
he described the habits of the differen, 
varieties of bees that he saw in his 
travels. He pictured at length the map. 
ner of handling the bees, their temper. 
aments, and their availability for use jy 
this country. 

Mr. P. H. Elwood of Starkville, V. ¥. 
read a paper on “What the Department 
of Agriculture Ought to do for Apicul. 
ture,” and was followed by Prof. ¢, y. 
Riley, entomologist of the Agricultura} 
Department, with a paper on “What the 
Department of Agriculture Has Done 
and Can Do for Agriculture.” Mr. T, G. 
Newman of Chicago, II1., discussed the 
question whether the scope of the Bee 
Keepers’ Union should be broadened. 
Mr. E. R. Root of Medina, Ohio, read q 
paper on ‘“‘Self-Hivers.”” Dr. (©. ¢, 
Miller of Marengo, IIl., read a paper on 
“Grading Honey,” and the discussion on 
the subject resulted in the association 
making but two grades, instead of three, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, of Michigan Avricul- 


tural College, read an interesting paper 
on “The Detection of the Adulteration 
of Honey.”’ Prof. C. V. Riley, in the 


discussion that followed Prof. Cook's 
paper, stated that he had gone into the 
open market and purchased fifty ditfer- 
ent preparations of honey, from which 
he made a careful analysis, and found 
that 45% were adulterated. The adul- 
terations were not prejudicial to health, 
but operated against the bee keepers, 
who could not produce and sell pure 
honey as low as the spurious article. 

Mr. W. M. Evans of Amherst, Va., 
favored the introduction of bills in State 
legislatures that would put a stop to 
adulterations, not only of honey, but of 
other foods, drinks, ete. The following 
is a draft of the salient features of a bill 
prepared by him for introduction in the 
Virginia legislature: 

1. The manufacture and sale of all 





tioneer, and himself the sire of Granieta, 
(4) race record 2.2544, and Calcalli (5), 
with a record well down to the 2.30 mark. | 
Messenger Wilkes has two new ones in 
the list, both from year olds, while brood | 


quite a boom during the past season. 

Filetta, by The Seer, dam by Messen- 
ger Lambert, is a bay filly, foaled in 1891, | 
good looking, as The Seer’s almost inva- | 
riably are. 

Alonzo is a bay colt, foaled 1892, got 
by The Seer, and from a Whalebone 
Knox dam. 

Monet, a chestnut colt by The Seer, 
dam Lady Leighton, by Dolbier’s Ethan 
Allen. Lady Leighton will doubtless 
one day be computed among our best 
Maine brood mares, as she is the dam of 
C.S8. P. 2.324, by Daniel Boone, and 
this not the measure of his speed, he 
having been right at the wheel of Elm- 
brook when his record of 2.2644 was 
made, and we have been informed by 
what we considered reliable parties, that 
C. 8S. P. actually trotted his mile in 2.26 
at that time. Lady also produced Er- 
minie (2) 2.5444, by Westland, and 
Evelyn, pacer, trial half mile in 1.15!4, 
driven by her owner. Monet is a finely 
gaited colt, and should prove one of the 
fastest of his sire’s get. There is also a 
brown weanling filly by The Seer, from 
a dam as yet untraced. 

Alfreda is a bay filly of 1891, by 
Bayard Wilkes, dam by Glenarm. 

Tempest, a bay colt of 1891, is bred in 
just the same lines, and is quite a trotter 
already. He will be handled the coming 
season, and is owned by Jones & Rowe, 
Auburn. At the recent sales, Mr. 
Hutchins purchased two young mares by 


Myrtle Gothard is a bay mare, with 
stripe in face, and white stockings be- 
hind. and from a dam by Messenger 
Duroc, sire of the promising young sire 
Lancelot 2.23, owned at Allen Farm, 
Dawson 2.19, etc., and is a full sister to 
Duroc Gothard 2.2914. 

The other, Princess Gothard, is one 
year older than Myrtle, having been 
foaled in 1888. Her dam is Mignon Me- 
dium, by Happy Medium, thus making 
her a sister to Rosa Gothard 2.25. 

St. Gothard has now 14 in the list, 
among them Queen Gothard, pacer, 2.16, 
Grace Gothard 2.20, etc. These mares 
are each 153; hands, and represent 
strains well and favorably known to the 
public, and should make their influence 
felt in the brood ranks, for which they 
are destined. 

These represent the inmates of Mr. 
Hutchins’ stables, as well as a brief and 
imperfect sketch can do. Finding his 
present stable accommodations alto- 
gether inadequate to meet the wants of 
his increasing stud, and realizing what 
the times demand, Mr. Hutchins has in 
contemplation the erectien ofa fine large 
stable, with a sufficient number of box 
stalls, and a basement, wherein will be 
constructed a miniature track, whereon 
the young Seers will receive kindergarten 
training. The covered track for the edu- 
cation of the youngsters in winter has 
come to be regarded as a necessity, and 
Mr. H. does not propose to neglect the 
means of success when within reach. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
NORTH AMERICAN BEE KEEPERS. 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the North American Bee Keepers Asso- 
ciation was in session in this city, last 
week, representatives being present from 
Pennsylvania, Ontario, New York, Vir- 











ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Michi- 


poisonous adulterations of food or drink 
are prohibited under penalties of 3500 
fine for the first offence, to be doubled 
with each succeeding one, and the de- 
struction of the articles. 

2. The manufacture and importation 
of all articles for clothing or household 
use in which are used poisonous dyes, or 
other materials which any 
health has declared to be detrimental to 


board of 


| life or health, are prohibited under pen- 


alty of $100 fine for each offence, it 
being provided that merchants having 
such articles in stock before the passage 
of this act, shall have ninety days to «is- 
pose of same; butif they buy any such 
after its passage, and sell the same, they 
shall be liable to the same penalties. 

3. All manufacturers of non-poisonous 
adulterated mixtures, compounds or 
manufactures, shall attach to or give 
with the sale of each and every package ( 
or article, a written or printed label, 
which shall give all the ingredients used 
in same, under penalty of $50 for each 
offence. 

4. Merchants, traders or peddlers who 
shall buy any such article knowing they 
are not so labeled, or shall sell them 
without attaching to or giving one such 
label with each and every sale, shall be 
fined $10 for each offence; provided that 
merchants having such articles in stock 
atthe time of the passage of this act 
shall have four months to dispose of 
same without labels. 


5. Bee keepers who feed their bees on 
glucose or other syrup mixtures, to 
cause them to store it as surplus honey, 
to be sold in comb or as extracted honey, 
shall label the product accordingly, 
under penalty of $100. 

6. Merchants to plead ignorance te 
avoid any of the penalties, must demand 
from manufacturers and jobbers 4 
guarantee with each bill of purchase, 
that the provisions of this act have been 
fully complied with. 

7. Half of all fines to go to the im 
former, and half to school fund. 

The Secretary of Agriculture had ex- 
pressed his intention of being present 
during the sessions of the conventiod, 
but owing to important public business, 
he was prevented from attending, and 
was represented by Assistant Secretary 
Willetts, who extended an invitation t 


the members to visit the department. 
This invitation was accepted, and the 
visitors were photographed in a group, 
at the department. 

A committee appointed at the last 
annual meeting at Albany, N. Y.. 24 
vised a petition to Congress that the 
section of agriculture in the division of 
entomology of the Agricultural Depart 
ment be raised to an independent 
division, and that an experimental apiary 
station be established in Washingte2 
The report stated that the production of 
liquid honey was in great danger of being 
ruined by cheap sugar. The bee keepe!s 
do not ask a bounty, but will ask that 
Congress give them the assistance of 
scientific research and well directed e* 
perimental work, with a view to chear 
ening the cost of production of honey. 

The election of annual officers resulted 
in an entirely new set being elected, the 
names being as follows: President, D¥- 
C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill.; Vice Pres 
dent, J. E. Crane, Middleburg, Vt.; Se 
retary, Frank Benton, Washingt0?, 
D. C.; and Treasurer, G. W. York 
Chicago. 

It was decided to hold the next meet 
ing at Chicago, during the month of O° 
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an country life for the rich dif- 
from English country life, in 

at it carries with it no exacting duties 
tha traditional customs to be followed 
= The life of an English country gen- 
oad nis quite a business in itself. He 
og eee to look after, he is apt to be 
a gistrate, he has a personal concern 
. “a people of his village, who are 
” in his political constituents, he has 
pore relatiops all over his county; his 
— and davghters are equally responsi- 
Je, and held to strict account in that 
: nservative land, in which people do 
or find it so easy to escape from obliga- 
te as they do with us. . 

The country life is the real life there, 
town life the reaction of a few weeks 


Americ 
fers widely 


he f 
> months; whereas, Americans may be 
gaid to live in the city, and to go to the 
country for alittle change. Their real 


gocial relations are all with the city; the 
vives of the Villages near which they 
i their summers, not being objects 
are practically outside the 
current of their existence, | which is, on 
the whole, charming, luxurious, indolent, 
put largely selfish in its en joyments. 

But that there is both entertainment 
and profit for women in a country life for 
months at a timeis undeniable. The 
most important lesson of a prolonged 
country sojourn is the discovery that 
amusement is not the rule of life, but its 
exception. Instead of being 4 hurried 
from one thing to another, with days 
crammed full of distractions of all kinds, 
there is time for serious pursuits, read- 
ing, drawing, needlework, and, above all, 
vardening. One learns to be content 
with simple pleasures, interested in natu- 
ral objects, in quiet details. That criti- 
cal sense, over-stimulated by city life, 
which finds fault with all amusements 
hecause they are not ideally perfect, gets 
supplanted by a healthy satisfaction in 
such diversions as fall to one’s lot with- 
out exceeding effort. 

A drive, a woodland walk, the plan- 
ning of a parterre, the thoughtful study 
of abit of landscape, gardening, a sketch, 
anew book, suflice to lend interest to the 
day, and afford subjects for conversa- 
tion. What one does, gets a new signifi- 
cance from not being smothered by 
things one wants todo and cannot: a 
steadier habit of mind results, a greater 
power of concentration. There are fewer 
interruptions, therefore more can be ac- 
complished. There is time for reflection 
_for reconsideration. Whatever work 
isdone, one learns to depend, not on 
others, but on one’s own taste; hence 
ensnes greater individuality, less imita- 
tion, a temporary emancipation from the 
effort to follow the crowd, which is the 
special temptation of city life. 

The tendency of women being to ner- 
yous excitement, the greatest benefit to 
them arises from a suspension of many 
of the causes of undue stimulation. 

Since, then, to most men of means their 
rural retreat rarely amounts to more than 
aplace to smoke their cigars of an even- 
ing, or to drive or ride their well- 
groomed horses over pleasant roads of a 
Sunday, there remains to be considered 
what effect a prolonged residence in the 
country may have upon the mind of the 
woman who really bears the brunt of it, 
s0 to speak; whose life is molded by its 
restrictions, and whose character must 
receive from it a certain impression. 
To some of them, it must be confessed, 
their country life is but an interruption 
to their occupations and amusements; to 
others it is but a variety of social enter- 
tainment, while to a third and larger 
class it opens a new set of possibilities 
and affords a fresh field for their ener- 
gies and tastes. To this latter class it 
becomes valuable, as every healthful ex- 
perience is valuable, by showing the re- 
sources of one’s own spirit, for a more 
natural and wholesome living results 
from it year by year. 


RUGS. 


I will tell you how I made a very 
pretty rug, and it is durable, too, for 
when the top gets worn, just shear it, 
and, behold, it is as bright as new. 

Have a ball of strong wrapping twine 
and two coarse knitting needles, accord- 
ing to coarseness of twine, then cast on 
to one needle say nineteen or twenty 
stitches. Too wide a strip makes it 
tiresome for the hands. Knit across 
plain. Then have all ready cut out ina 
small box or basket, narrow. strips of all 
wool cloth, flannel, cashmere, or any- 
thing not too heavy. If you havea good 
assortment of bright colors, the prettier 
yourrug will be. These narrow strips 
are cut an inch or an inch and a half 
long, heing sure to have them all the 
same length and width, for the appear- 
anee of the rug will pay for being exact. 

Now commence to knit. Always put 
the first stitch on the needle; take one 
of the cloth strips and place it beside the 
knitted stitch in the center of the strip; 
then knit a stiteh; then bring the strip 
up beside the stiteh just knitted; knit 
one stitch, and repeat as before to the 
end of the needle; then knit next row 
plain; hext row knit in pieces again. 

Knit in strips the desired length and 
sew together. They make a pretty rug 
tither knit in strips or brick | work 
fashion. Pieces you cannot possibly use 
for anything else you can use for this 
kind of a rug. I have one about five feet 
ong. The center is “hit or miss,” all 
colors intermingled as evenly as [ possi- 
~d could make them. Then there is a 
_ border of suitable width around 

te rag, and [ eall it a very pretty rug. 

A center for a braided rug knit after this 
fashion is pretty. 
mantke every piece tell in my rug 
= ing. There is the cloth to braid, and 
What will not braid will make scallop 
and button rugs. The smaller pieces 
Will hook in, and the still smaller pieces 
[knit in after this fashion. 

a, Suppose you want to know what 
ne with the pieces left. Well, I don’t 

1them by any means, but just save 


them for the junk man; so there is 
hothing Wasted, 
CAST-OFF CLOTHES. 
Pn the same lines is the testimony of a 
ee recently heard. Sheis a woman 
’ tts and having a family of small 
re ren, is frequently asked for their 
’ “ ott clothes by delegates from various 
—" societies. In refusing one re- 
thi v she said: “I never give such 
pr 4s my children outgrow or put 
indivi to ‘stitutions, I have a list of 
wal recipients to whom they are 
» pd carefully applied;’ and _ later, 
wae etully explained to a friend who 
a Present: “This list is graded from 
Gta eitious young mother of my ac- 
{uaintance, who ison my visiting list, 
* : ‘omy washerwoman. Only yester- 
_ nent to the former a pair of almost 
me suntleroy leather leggings for her 
= oy, which is just enough younger 
sot youngest to fall heir to such 
whew sive and perfectly good things 
; “a Donald outgrows. I always send 
: = “nonymously. I don’t know if 
aot ee where they come from or 
things know she enjoys having these 
— for her boy, and Tenjoy having 
Puledte ee are both satisfied. Then I 
oon ically send an express package up 
gr of the women I meet in my sum- 
med 'n the country, wives of small 
mand whose natural ambition is iron 
Good e} y the efforts to barely live. 
Worn be, things, even after having been 
more “3 One or two children, have still 
ches ear in them than the miserably 
P, shoddy garments which are the 


pativ 
spend &” 
of charity, 





product of most country stores; and 
they serve, too, as patterns for fashion- 
ing simpler materials into nice looking 
garments. Not a thing that I own is 
carelessly given away; I make it a point 
of conscience to fit the article in its 
proper niche, andthough it would be 
much easier to hand them over en masse 
to this or that institution, I believe that 
my way is the better.” 





Women have full suffrage in Wyoming, 
Nova Scotia, the Isle of Man, Chili, 
Ecuador, and in five provinces of Austria. 
They have municipal suffrage in Austria- 
Hungary and Croatia, in Prussia, Sax- 
ony and Brunswick, and in Sweden, Fin- 
land and Iceland; in Russia, England 
and Scotland, in all the English colonies 
from Cape Colony to New Zealand, and 
from Australia to Canada, and in the 
State of Kansas. In 21 of our States they 
have school suffrage. 





Hot water bags are often covered with 
flannel with or without a wadded inter- 
lining. The latter increases the length 
of time of retaining the heat, and the 
flannel covering is usually pleasanter to 
come in contact with a sensitive spot 
than the rubber. 


Fire place cushions are large and usu- 
ally stuffed with hair to give a little 
more of a seat than the down affords. 
They are effective in corduroy in plain 
tones to match or harmonize with the 
prevailing color scheme of the room. 

, 
Poung Folks Column. 
A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BOY. 

“What's the matter, Pinkney?’ called 
Mrs. Chumley to her son as the boy 
passed the open door of her chamber, 
just as the daylight began to manifest 
itself one summer morning. 

‘Nothing the matter, mother,”’ replied 
Pinky, as he was usually called. 

“Are you sick, my son?” presisted the 
anxious parent. 

“Never was better in all my life, 
mother,”’ answered Pinky. 

“Then you are up to some mischief!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Chumley. 

“Isn’t it time to get up?” 

“Time to get up! It isn’t four o’clock 
yet. Go right back to bed, or Ill tell 
your father as soon as he gets home. 
What are you up to, Pinky?”” demanded 
the mother when assured that the boy 
was not ill. 

“Up to bed, if it isn’t four o’clock,” 
replied Pinky, as he went up to his attic 
chamber, leaving his muther to wonder 
why he was up at that unseemly hour. 

Pinky Chumley had the reputation of 
being a good-for-nothing boy; and it was 
certainly true that he was often in mis- 
chief. His father worked for Deacon 
Mendum who, besides being one of the 
selectmen of Pinepoint, kept the village 
store, carried on a large farm, ran a saw- 
mill, a grist mill and a cider mill. He 
was the great man of the town. 

Pinky’s father was a good sort of a 
man, but the deacon had a mortgage on 
his cottage overlooking the mill pond 
and he was wholly under the influence 
of the magnate of Pineponit. Perhaps 
it would have been better for the boy if 
his father had been more independent. 
His employer was a pillar of the church, 
and interpreted the Scriptures very liter- 
ally, especially that often quoted proverb 
of a in regard to the use of the 
rod. 

The deacon emphatically insisted that 
Pinky was a good-for-nothing, and that 
his father was spoiling him because he 
spared the rod. Unhappily for the boy, 
he did not spare it; neither did the 
schoolmaster, and poor Pinky was the 
victim of frequent flagellations. 

Nobody could say that he was any bet- 
ter for the wales on his hands or the 
stripes on his back. He got used to 
whipping, and became quite a stoic in the 
face of punishment. 

He was not a bad boy at heart, though 
he was often in mischief. When the 
deacon’s cow was found one morning on 
the roof of the cider-mill, it was a matter 
of course that Pinky was the engineer of 
the fun as he called it. But his father 
offered to let him off without a whipping 
if he would tell how he got the poor cow 
on the roof, for which the great man 
severely reproved the indulgent parent. 
He and his companions had rigged a sort 
of gang plank to the low roof, and coaxed 
the cow to follow him with ears of corn. 

Not a few such enterprises as this had 
been carried out and, guilty or innocent, 
Pinky had to father them all. But there 
was one affair which was still a mystery 
when the youth left his bed before four 
in the morning. 

The deacon had a shot-bag containing 
twenty silver dollars in his drawer. 
They disappeared one day about a month 
before. Pinky had never before been ac- 
cused of stealing; but he was promptly 
charged with the theft. He denied it 
with all his might and main. 

Deacon Mendum insisted that he 
should be whipped till he confessed his 
guilt. He was whipped till his mother 
interfered, and a family quarrel im- 
pended; but Pinky did not confess, and 
declared that he would not if he was 
beaten to death. 

The circumstances rendered it plain 
that either Pinky or Fred Bender, who 
boarded in the deacon’s family, was the 
thief. Fred was not given to mischief 
and roguery, but he had the reputation 
among the boys of being a “mean fel- 
low.’’ He was rather sedate, with little 
fun in him, and he was a favorite with 
the magnate of the town. When sus- 
picion pointed at him, he _ protested 
vehemently that he was innocent. 

Pinky went back to his room at the 
command of his mother; but he did not 
go to bed again. He placed himself at 
the attic window, from which he could 
see the pond. Things looked strange to 
him. 

He had been waked by the sound of 
rushing water in the outlet. He looked 
out of his window, but could see nothing 
till daylight. Then he discovered that 
the pond no longer contained any water. 

The next thing he discovered was that 
Fred Bender was making his way over 
the bottom to the middle of the pond. 
He was examining the sandy earth very 
attentively. After a search of some 
time he picked up something, put it in 
the side pocket of his sack coat, and 
hastened toward the house where he 
boarded. 

Pinky believed he understood the mat- 
ter perfectly, and, taking off his shoes, 
he crept down the stairs, and went out 
at the back door. His mother did not 
hear him this time. 

He reached the road just as Fred Ben- 
der came up from the bottom of the 
pond, near the outlet gate by which the 
water could be drawn off. He saw that 
it was hoisted, as he knew before that it 
must have been. 

“See here, Fred Bender, what are you 
doing out here at this time in the morn- 
in?” demanded Pinky as stiffly as though 
he had a perfect right to ask the ques- 
tion. 

“None of your business,’ replied 
Fred; but anyope could have seen that 
there was not much heart in his words. 

“I know what you were doing on the 
bottom of the pond without asking,” add- 
ed Pinky, very decidedly. “It was you 
that stole that shot bag with $20 in it, 
Fred Bender!” 

‘Who says so?” asked Fred, very 
tamely. 

“I say so; and I am going to prove it 
before you are 20 seconds older! I have 
been whipped for taking it.” 

“Served you right, for everybody knew 
you were the thief.” 




















“If I was, how happen the shot bag 
and the money to be in your coat ‘pocket 
at this moment?” 

“Who says it is there!’ demanded 
Fred, trying to gather himself up in his 
own defence. 

“I say so! When you were suspected 
you took the shot bag, went out in my 
father’s punt, and dropped it into the 
water. Last night you hoisted the out- 
let gate of the pond, and got the money 
again. That’s the whole of it. Now, 
let me see what you have in your coat 
pocket.” 

“T guess not,” replied Fred, moving 
toward the house. “I dunt want any 
such fooling as this.” 

Pinky seized him by the collar of his 
coat, and something like a fight ensued. 
It was a sharp struggle, and in a mo- 
ment more bath of them were squirming 
like eels on the ground. Just at that 
moment a gentleman reached the spot; 
But Pinky had already won the victory, 
and rose from the dirt with the shot bag 
in his hand. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Thorough,” 
said Pinky, gasping for breath to speak, 
after the encounter. ‘I wish you would 
take this bag, sir.’’ 

The victor held out the bag to him and 
he took it. 

The gentleman was the new school- 
master, who had been in the place only 
six weeks. He knew allabout the theft 
of twenty dollars, for the deacon had in- 
sisted that he should whip the alleged 
culprit. He declined to do it, and, at 
present, he was in very great danger of 
losing his position. But he had talked 
with Pinky, and was satisfied of his in- 
nocence. 

In fact, Piaky had “turned over a new 
leaf,’ under the influence of the new 
teacher. He had reached the heart and 
soul of the boy. He did not whip him or 
any other boy, and Pinky had not been 
in any scrape since he came. Pinky 
told his story of what he had seen from 
his window, and Fred was convicted on 
the spot. The school master went out 
for his morning walk, and his presence 
was very opportune. 

‘‘What under the canopy does all this 
mean?” stormed Deacon Mendun, rush- 
ing to the spot, though he had only dis- 
covered that his mill pond was empty. 
“Who h’isted that gate and let all the 
water run off?” 

“It appears to have been done by 
Fred Bender,” replied Mr. Thorough 
very quietly. 

“Not a bit of it!” protested the mag- 
nate, looking savagely at Pinky. ‘‘Fred 
wouldn’t do such a thing. Water is low 
and it will take three days for the pond 
to fill up so that I can run the grist mill 
and the sawmill. It was just the same 
thing as taking $20 out of my pocket.” 

“Then, perhaps, this will compensate 
you, Deacon Mendum,” added the teach- 
er, handing him the shot bag. 

“It was that good-for-nothing Pinky 
that drew off the water, and—what’s 
this? The very shot bag that young ras- 
cal stole from me! You ought to have 
flogged the young whelp within an inch 
of his life.”’ 

“It was Fred who stole the bag and 
drew off the water,” interposed Mr. 
Thorough. “If you choose to flog him 
within an inch of his life, it is not my af- 
fair, though I should not do it.” 

The magnate was incredulous, but the 
evidence was too much for him. He 
sent his boarder away to his home in a 
distant state. Amos Chumley apolo- 
gized to his son for whipping him on ac- 
count of the shot bag. He talked a 
great deal with Mr. Thorough about the 
good-for-nothing, and the deacon’s bru- 
tal theory was at a discount in Pinepoint. 
Pinky was flogged no more, and there 
isn’t a better behaved young fellow in 
the place. 





Mr. Editor: Ihave never written for 
a paper, but like to read them and like 
to see more letters in the young folks’ 
column. Iam 11 years old, so thought 
I would try and help. Isee by the paper 
that one of our number has died this fall, 
Lucinda Burgess of Caribou; she was 
only 14 years old. She wasa very sweet, 
polite girl. Politeness is kind attention 
to polish of manners. It denotes that 
gracefulness of manners, which first 
sprang up in cities, connected with a de- 
sire to please others and avoid anything 
that would give pain to others. Itis not 
a fashionable bow nor a beautiful smile. 
This may exist without real politeness. 
Every well dressed person who bows and 
smiles so charmingly, is not truly polite. 
Real politeness is free from deception. 
There are many who have a high reputa- 
tion of politeness that are no better than 
hypocrites; they feel nothing of what 
they exhibit. True politeness is shown 
by kind and honest speech and conduct. 
Politeness and agreeable manners are the 
same things, and simply at desire to do 
by others as we would them do by us. 
They are something worth having, and if 
a person does not have them they should 
try to get them. Who does not like to 
see people kind and obliging in their 
manners? Politeness is worth much 
more than it costs. It costs only a little 
patience, love and self control. The suc- 
cess of many depend upon it, and many 
fail for want of it. Politeness is taught 
in most families and should be taught in 
every school. 

Bertua Louise NEWCOMB. 
Augusta. 





Dear Editor: Iam agirl 12 years old; 
this is the second time I have written to 
the Farmer, and I like to read the chil- 
dren’s column very much; and for pets I 
have a dog and two cats. The dog’s 
name is Carlo and the cats’ names are 
Belle and Pert, and my father has two 
horses and one colt and the horses’ 
names are Kit and Prince and the colt’s 
name is Daisy; and we have got five 
cows and one of the cows’ name is Pink; 
and we have got ten sheep, and my sister 
and I have a cosset lamb and her name 
is Curley. [have two sisters and their 
names are Edna and Carrie. 

Grace L. HADLOCK. 

West Falmouth. 





Dear Farmer: I am a girl 11 years 
old: this is the second time I have writ- 
ten for the Farmer. My father has two 
horses, their names are Kit and Prince, 
and one colt and her name is Daisy, and 
fivecows. I will tell whatIcando. I 
can wash dishes and wipe dishes and 
sweep, and make bread and wash clothes 
and iron clothes and feed hens. I will 
tell what I got for Christmas. I gota 
work basket and a book and five hand- 
kerchiefs, a corn ball and some candy, a 
game of jack straws, and a game dinner, 
a testament. I should like to have some 
of the girls and boys write to me. 

Epna E. HADLOCK. 

West Falmouth. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that can not be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations mada ty their firm. | Toledo. 

Jest & Truax 10lesale Druggi: ‘o . 
O., Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Halt s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 





ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 75c. ee bottle. 
Sold by all druggists. Testimonials free. 


The Philadelphia Ledger notes as one 
of the most peculiar characteristics of 
kleptomania that poor women are total- 
ly exempt from it. 


Catarrh in the head is a constitutional 
disease, and requires a constitutional rem- 
edy like Hood’s a, to effect a 
cure. 











Choice Miscellany. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
QUIT FOOLIN’. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
Ye think thet ye ain’t got no friend any- 
where: 








They’s many an’ many a one. 
Ye think thet they’s nawthin’ nur nobody 
cares: 


res: 
They’s many an’ many a one. 
I cal’late you weepers ain't half looked 


around, : 
Coz way. if yer hed, ’tain’t no doubt ye’d er 
na— 
We won't my how many who'd prove good ’n’ 
sound: 
They’s many an’ many a one. ' 


Ye think thet all honest well-wishers is few: 
_ They’s many an’ many a one.4 
Ye think thet they’s never a prayer sed fer 


ut: 
_ They’s many an’ many a one. 
Yer nigh-sighted sperit can’t half understand 
Thet hearts is a-breakin’ all over this land 
Fer jest sich a feller with jest sich a brand: 
hey’s many an’ many a one. 


Ye hain’t seen the hands thet hez beckoned 
an, led: 


They’s many an’ iy & one. P 
Ye’re — be coz ye can’t find no turnpike 
ahead : 
They’s many an’ many a one. 


Ye’re wastin’ too much time a-stoppin’ to 


sigh: 
Now come, lad, quit foolin’, and jest make a 


ry, 
An’ men as is men at all, won’t see ye die: 
They’s many an’ many a one. 


KILLED BY MOUNTAIN LIONS. 


James Barker and Hank Shaw, miners, 
arrived at Creede, Col., recently, in ar al- 
most famished condition. They left that 
place a month ago with two companions. 
Tom Bell and bill Henry, upon a pros- 
pecting trip. They stopped in a gulch 
sixty miles northwest of here and went 
into camp. Barker is an old miner. 

He was informed a short time before 
the departure of the party by an Indian 
that he would find rich outcroppings of 
gold and silver ores in the gulch. He 
told the others. They at once set about 
securing a grub stake, and they packed 
up their tools and cooking utensils and 
other effects and placed them upon the 
backs of two burros. It was with a great 
deal of difficulty that they got into the 
gulch. They found but little snow there 
and at once began a search for the prec- 
ious metals. 

At the end of the second week they 
had found alead of ore that they be- 
lieved would prove one of the richest 
ever discovered in this locality. One 
evening a week ago, while the four men 
were seated by the fire in their rude 
cabin, they heard their burros braying in 
a terrified manner. Seizing their guns, 
they ran out of the cabin to where the 
animals were tied beneath a roof made 
of poles and boughs. As they reached 
the burros they were set upon by half a 
dozen mountain lions. 

Bell and Henry were knocked down 
and killed by the beasts before they 
could use their weapons. Barker and 
Shaw ran back toward the cabin with 
two of the lions in pursuit. Seeing that 
he could not get into the cabin before 
the beasts would be upon him Barker 
stopped and fired, killing one of them. 
The other overtook him and jumped up- 
on him, but before the animal could do 
him serious injury Shaw put a_ bullet 
through his heart. Barker and Shaw 
then entered the cabin and closed and se- 
curely fastened the door. They had no 
sooner done so than the other lions left 
the lifeless bodies of Bell and Henry and 
attempted to force an entrance to the 
cabin. Through its crevices Barker and 
Shaw obtained glimpses of the enraged 
beasts and succeeded in despatching 
three of them. 

The last of the six lions leaped upon the 
roof of the cabin. It gave away beneath 
his weight and he was precipitated into 
the small room. Then ensued one of the 
most desperate struggles that ever oc- 
curred between men and a member of 
the cat family. No sooner had the lion 
struck the dirt floor of the cabin than he 
righted himself and began clawing and 
biting the two men. He had them in 
such close quarters that they were at a 
disadvantage. During the struggle the 
lion received four bullets in his body, 
none of which seemed to lessen his vital- 
ity or interfere with his fighting powers. 

Finally Shaw put a bullet into his 
brain. Justas he was expiring he rolled 
into the fire, which was in one corner of 
the room, scattering fire-brands in all 
directions. Instantly the walls of the 
eabin, which were constructed of dry 
mountain pine logs, were ablaze. The 
men were compelled to flee, leaving all 
their possessions except their rifles to be 
devoured by the flames. They found 
the bodies of their companions frightful- 
ly lacerated. On their journey here they 
had nothing to eat and were almost 
famished. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CLEANLINESS. 


What so rare as athoroughly clean hu- 
man being? And yet could all the ad- 
vantages arising from cleanliness be fully 
understood there would no doubt be 
greater efforts be made to keep clean. 
Many persons boast of their cleanly hab- 
its, when in fact they are filthy. Place 
a magnifying glass near the skin and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred masses 
of filth will be seen blocking up the 
pores and occupying the folds and de- 
pressions. And this, too, when there is 
supposed cleanliness. Many people 
pride themselves because they take a 
bath once a week. This is a miserable 
inadequacy. No person is clean who 
does not bathe oftener than once a week. 
And millions of human beings content 
themselves with a more or less imperfect 
washing ofthe face and hands once a 
day. Other millions rarely touch soap 
or water. It would require a volume to 
properly tell the gospel of cleanliness. 
Increased beauty, health, vigor, self-re- 
spect and a peculiar feeling of delight 
which a spirit must feel when it has cast 
off afoul, diseased body, are caused by 
perfect cleanliness. Surgeons have half 
learned the lesson of cleanliness. In 
this they are in advance of physicians. 
Surgery has during the last fifteen years 
made immense progress and the cause 
may be summed up in one word—clean- 
liness. Still the surgeon keeps only the 
wound and its immediate neighborhood 
clean. When the whole body is subject 
to the cleansing process will be propor- 
tionally greater. The command, “Go 
wash in the Jordan,’ showed a more 
profound knowledge of disease and a 
keener appreciation of the the therapeu- 
tic value of cleanliness than is exhibited 
by many a learned physician of to-day. 


A Remarkable Case.—Mr. Walter 
Wheeler, of the Washington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., for two years afflicted with 
varicose veins, accompanied by a trouble- 
some eruption, was completely cured 
after taking only eight bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


The St. Louis health department claims 
that the epidemic of typhus there is not 
due to bad water, but to the eating of 
fresh vegetation, especially celery grown 
on the river lowlands. 

















“T have a sore throat to-day,” re- 
marked Madam to Mary. 

“Indade, ma’am, I have two sore 
throats; one on aich side,’ answered 
Mary. And honors were hers. 





There is a man in Ohio who says he is 
110 years of age. He is strongly in favor 
of Professor Briggs and probation after 
death. 





If sick headache is misery, what are 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills if they will 
positively cure it? People who have 
used them speak frankly of their worth. 


} They are small and easy to take. 





RAYMOND’S 
ATION 
VAS/CURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 
(OLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to Oct. 30,93 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, 
April 28 (thus reaching Chicago for the open- 
a: ceremonies). , 

rains will be run from the East daily (Sun- 
days excepted) during the entire Exposition 
season. 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled 
Trains of Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars an 
Dining-Cars of the Newest and most Elegant 
Construction. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB GRAND, 


Oscar G. BARon, Manager, 
An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Ap- 
pointed Hotel of the Best Class, situated near 
the Exposition Grounds (the city hotels being 
seven miles distant), has been built for the 
exclusive use of our parties. 





Twelve Admissions to the Exposition in- 
cluded in every ticket. 


Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both 
in transit and while in Chicago. 


Send for special circular giving full details. | 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington St., (opp. School St.,) Boston. 





Suort Winter (ourse 


~—~_e—- 


The We. State College, 


A Ten Weeks’ Course in Agri-. 


culture will open at the Maine 
State College on February 7th, 
1893, embracing instruction in 
the following topics: 

Agricultural Chemistry, 

Animal Industry, 

Dairy Husbandry, 

Horticulture, 

Agricultural Engineering, 

Veterinary Science, 

Entomology, 

Botany, 

Business Law. 

For circulars apply to 

PROF. WALTER BALENTINE, 
6ts Orono 








SAYS: 


If you are ever distressed after 
eating, use 


Grover’s Syrup 


Mr. Healy has been Street Commissioner 
und now has charge of the Sewer Depart 
ment; is a respected and reliable citizen. 


GENTLEMEN :— For two years I had su‘ 
‘ered with Dyspepsia, which caused me «: 
awful distress after my meals. I w:- 
restless nights, occasionally wovid have 
Headache, Sour Stomach, Heurtburt. 
and Burning Sensation at the vit of m 
Stomach. Groder’s Botanic Dyspepsi 
Syrup has entirely cured me after e¢ verythin; 
else had failed. Its relaxative quilities a 
unequaled, and I heartily recommend it w 
any one troubled as I was. 

Yours respectfully, 
Geo. F. HEALY, 
Waterville, Maine. 


TO PROVE 2x2 stentciwe, 


On and after October 1, 1891, we give every 
person selling our medicine the privilege of 
selling six bottles for $5.00, and guarantee 
that fo case it does you no g¢ you can 
receive your money back. Read guaranty 
with every bottle. We claim to cure Dys- 
pepsia, Headache, Sour Stomach, Hearthuin, 
Kidney Complaint, Neuralgia, Distress after 
«ting. Palpitation of th Heart, Colic, Ne. 
vousness, Loss of Sleep, Dizziuess, Irregu!a:- 
iiy of the Appetite, Pieurisy Pains. Bear 
Wind on the Stomach. Hacking Cough, wind 
Constipation. And why will it cure? Be- 
‘“ause itis Relaxin+, Purifying, Soothing. 
and Healing. It is compounded from th: 
wu est roots and herbs. free from Aleo!' 
© Morphia. It is horm'ess to the sm )l!- 
ehi'd; ehi'dren like it, and it is far sueers* 
to Castor Onl and all other preparaticen~ 

Call for Groder’s Botanic Dyeper-i 
Syrup. None genuine unless bearing cv. 
trade-mark, the Beaver. 


THE GRODER DYSPEPSIA CURE COMPANY 


WATERVILLE, MAINE. 


E QUAKER CITY 




















New Bngland Agents: Smith & Winchester, Gostor 





I have an ointment which I will 
' warrant to relieve or cure Itching 
Piles; also all skin diseases, Salt Rheum, etc., 


etc., sent post-paid upon receipt of 25c. 
FRANK R. PARTRIDGE. Augusta, Me. 


ANSON 6 
: LINIMENT 


Was originated and first prescribed by 
AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
in 1810. Could aremedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years? 
Unlike Any Other. 

It has been used by all classes 
Since eighteen‘and ten, 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 

A boon to all men. 


SooTHING 
EALING# 


PERE and EXTERNAL use. 


Cramps, Inflammation in or Limt 
finer Mtg Curr o Summer Com: ~RRy,~ & Cholera 
» a, O Bronchitis, Catarrh, Mus 


best remedy made. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Full porticulars sent f all D 


Price. 3 Six, to. If you 2, bantipes 
cen can 
13 JOHNSON & } 2 Custom House 6c, Boston, Mass 





3 : 

= fee GRINDING MILL 

oa fee For CORN ard COBS, 
= FEED and TABLE 

a” MEAL. Send for all 

= LW mills advertia-d. Keep the 

tw best and retern ai! 

= aoa A. W. STRAUB & 6°. 

Ph ia., Pa. and & deffersen &t., Chi > Vb 









PLANTS 
Corn, : 
Beans, 


“ASPINWALL” 


PUIG 







TER 


DISTRISUTES 







5) Absolutely Guaranteed, 


Ensilage, \, e/a tt Herts. it Furrows, 


Et, Etc. 


, POTATO 


A Boy Can Operate It. 


ats Potatoes for Seed Faster 
than Eight Men Can by Hand. 


Will Pay for Itself In Cne Day, 
FULLY WARRANTED, 











the reach of all. : 
Thoroughly practical. 
Plants 10 to 12 anes pore a 
EXTRA eae Sr, 
PEAS, BEANS, ome —/ \ 
every machine. = 









ST RIDING P 







li Drops. it Covers, 


ALL '' ONE OPERATION, 


cuTTER 


Simple In Construction, 


It consists of a series of knives 
secured in an opening of the table. 
Tiie potato is placed_in a pair of 
hiiizec jaws above the knives, and b 
aT vnger the potato is cut at ncinghe 
roke 



















uke and the eyes divided in a most 
Satisiactorv manner. Thescreen be 






wow irees oe seed i dirt or - 
and ire thoroug pares 
cuttin, s for planting. -_ 


iS TA 


















LANTE:: it AMERICA, 


Furnish<d with 


Shafts For One Horse, 


Fertilizer attachment 
with capacity from 200 te 
1000 Ibs. per acre. 





i 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING GO., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 


Geo. Tyler & Co., General Eastern Agents 43 & 45 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 





183 TREMONT STREET. 


PIANOS 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 
fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


on easy 
payments 


Will explain everything 


Boston, MAss.. 





Crystal 


CREAM W 


ive more and better cream and butter. A perfect 

Agents wanted. 

Cut prices to 
first purchaser. 


Kneeland's Only Creamery ee 


Glass Milk Cans 


CHEAMCLY — tear Pate Water Tans 


OR WITHOUT ICE. 
Practicable, Durable, Simple, Perfect, Profitable, Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive, no Leaking. Sediment removed by bottom skim- | 
ming. Soe or slopping of milk or cream. Glasscans 
rator’’ for small daisies. Send for catalogues to 
Crystal Creamery Co., 
33 Concord Street, Lansing, Mich. 
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Vitht 


hoc, rake, or 


choose. 


We 





CHAMPION EVAPORATE 


Corrugated Par over Firebox, doubling boiling capacity. 


y handled for 
2 “ m Automatic Kegulator. 
3 ad improvement over the Cook 
ettle, hung on a fence rail. 


— alee — 
ic ** Pianet Jr.’’ Double Wheel Hoe, Culti- 
vator, Rake and Plow. 
a3 three men, and do it be‘.cr. 


speed of a moderate walk, or a fast walk, as you 
These are the main features; the rest are 
told in the ‘* Planet Jr.’’ Book for 1893. It also ex- | 
plains and illustrates 20 other farm implements of 
tke ** Planet Jr.’’ Family. 

read it. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St. Phila. Pa. 


uly 


men 







~ Pst 


Small interchangeable syrap 
pans (connected by siphons) 
cleans: “ . ec 
Champion is as great an 
as the latter was over the old iron — 
Oatalogues mailed /ree on application, 






















It will do as much work 
It will cultivate, 
plow both sides of a row at once at the 














Every farmer should 
We send it FRE. 


















Are The Only Firm 


‘ving to customers cash discounts on orders. We are the 


‘irm distributing among patrons a year’s subscrip- 
tien to soo agricultural papers without exacting any 

yuivalent. No other Secd Catalogue, of America 
or Europe, contains so great a variety of several of 
the standard vegetables, and, in addition, are many 
choice varieties pecumariy our own. Though great- 


ly enlarged in both the vegetable and flower seed depart- 

ts, we send ourcatalogue FRE 

warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon it 

thot the well earned reputation of our seed for Lecknces and 

. purity will continue to be guarded asa most precious part of our 
capital. J.J. H. 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


toall. The three 


GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 











HABIT 


Particulars free 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


roduce earlier vegetables than any other on 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 














ven in & cu; 
Fries of the pant =o 


EASILY 


TOBACCO se aes: 
F 


re 
pate Pe my RSS oe Pe At CU R ED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL CO., 
by mail, Address § 51, 53, and55 Opera Bleck, LIMA, O. 


wue wine mbiVi : . N ALuUtS&AA, » Wholesale 
a oe ae HAS. K. PARI Klu& ‘Agent for the state of Maine 





AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED LN 1848. 


Assets, Nov. 1, 1892, $5,955,862.60. 
” — . Surplus, $450,000. 


TrustEEs—Wm. 8S. Badger, Artemas Libbey, 
J. H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendall Titcomb. 

Deposits received and placed on interest the 
tirst day of eyery month. | 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 

Deposits are exempt by law fromm all taxes, 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 

Especial privieges afforded to Executors 
Administrators, Guardians, Trustees, married 
women and minors. 

EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next quarter begins Jan. 30, ’93. Tu- 
ition and text books free. Goo. board very 
reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a gool 
professional education, For catalogue, vtc., 
address W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 


P Chicheatcr’s English Diamond Brand. 
Origi 4a Lf (LL 
AS Gare, oe CADIES, ask 
Drucgist for Chichester s Dia- 
mond Brand in Red and metallic 
boxes, sealed with blue ribbon. Take 
ties oO, Boao At Druggists, or send 4e, 
lars, testimonials and 
ef for Lo agg by return 
Mail. 10,000 Testimovisis. Name Paper, 
uical Be 


Gold by all Local Druggists. Pa 









Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends | Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in Growing Cities. 


Authorized Capital - - - 2,000,000 
Capital paid in we SC. Ss 1,300,000 
Surplus - = - —— 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paia Dividend of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per ann. since July, 1890, 
Av. Dividend since organization over 6% per 
annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiseal year, over 
$100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 —_ share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


mes HAIR Grower 


‘is guaranteed to produce a Thick, Soft and 
| Beautifal head of Long, Flowing Hair in 8 
| to 12 Weeks. A purel vegetable and 
|tively harmless compound. Endo 

| leading physicians. wo or three packages 
| will do it. Price, 24 cents per  ppckage, or 


. il, pre’ 
three for $1. Sent a prep: N.Y. 








_Mme. 
‘Bailey’s 
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1 STRANGE EXPERIENCE, 


She Came Out of it All Right, but the 
Danger was Great, 





What Few Persons would Like 
to Go Through in This World. 


see 


jous Intervention of Providence. 


One can searcely eredit it. } 
Yet it all happened, and in the _little 
, of East North Yarmouth, Maine. 

(nd the lady lives _ to-day to tell the 

sory. Her name is Mrs. H. E. Skillin, 
and she is Well known and most highly 
ssteemed. 
. poe we will let her relate the 
matter in her own words, just as she 
gave them to our reporter. ; 
«| began at first having trembling feel- 
ings of the heart,’ she said, “and was 
very bad attimes. Any little excitement 
would make it worse, I became languid, 
and felt constantly tired and worn, lost 
all my natural energy and ambition, and 
was consequently weak and nervous. 

“Indeed, I was so nervous at times I 
could not bear to hear any one rock a 
chair. I had numbness in my right hand 
<o it would seem apparently dead; and 
when it would come to its feeling there 
would be a deathly feeling at my 
stomach. Ihad a dull, tired feeling in 
my head. 

“It was evident that there was a terri- 
ple diseased condition of my nerves and 
m which required immediate atten- 

[ at once began taking Dr. 
Nervura blood and_ nerve 


tow! 


syste 
tion. 
Greene § 


remedy, and have taken four bottles. 


A . 
Site 





MRS. H. E. SKILLIN. 

“I now have a good appetite and have 
grown strong and recovered my old-time 
energy and ambition. I do not feelatall 
nervous. The dull feeling in my head is 
all gone, and I really feel as well as I 
have for a number of years. 

“I considered these results remarkable 
in the comparatively short time I have 
been taking the remedy, and I cannot 
speak too highly of the good that it has 
done me. 

“IT hope others affected with nervous 
or chronic diseases will use Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, for af- 
ter what it has done in my case, it will 
surely cure them.” 

It beats all what this wonderful rem- 
edy will do and we do not wonder that so 
many people regard it as a life and health 
saver. 

We know it to be perfectly harmless 
and purely vegetable. All druggists 
keep it for sale for $1, but it must not be 
classed with so-called patent medicines, 
for it is a physicians prescription, the 
discovery of the great nerve specialist 
who is so wonderfully successful in cur- 


/ing chronic or long standing complaints, 


Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. The Doetor can be consulted 
without charge by any and all who re- 
quire medical advice and treatment, 
either by visiting his office or writing 
him about the complaint. 

_Atany rate, use his wonderful medi- 
cine, 





The Portland and Rumford Falls Rail- 
road will spend $50,000 for its terminal 
facilities at the Falls. The land dam- 


ages for its extension to Auburn were 
312.000, 


djtems of Maine Nets 











The Ammen Ram at Bath will be 
launched Feb, Ist. 

George M. Maxim, one of the promi- 
hent citizen of Paris, died Jan. 6, from 
the grip. 

Lyndon C. Fowles has been appointed 
postmaster at Boyd Lake; vice, B. L. 
Fowles. 

During 1892, 23 cargoes of spruce lum- 
“a were sent out from the port of Port- 
and to South America, aggregating 11,- 
500.000 feet of lumber. 

llon. Wm. W. Virgin, one of the old- 
est Judges of Maine Supreme Court, is 
seriously ill with acute jaundice, and 
there is very little hope of his recovery. 

The grand jury of Waldo county at 

Belfast found four indictments for rob- 
bery, one for perjury, and 39 for liquor. 
It was the longest session known. 
_ Mrs. Horace Woodman of Saco, has of- 
tered to the York County Hospital Asso- 
Cation the free use of a house in Saco 
st _— for a hospital and training 
School, 

Alexander Briggs, under arrest on 
charge of setting fires in Lyman, was ar- 
nugned in Biddeford Court, Thursday, 
and bound over in York County Supreme 
Court without bail. 


William Libby, a Porter farmer, 70 
years of age, started on one of the cold- 
est days of last week for Kezar Falls. 
On entering the village his horse stopped 
'0 front of a store, but the old man made 
ho attempt to dismount. On examina- 
tion it was found he had been stricken 
by paralysis, 

Mr. Frank A. MeGlinchy of Portland 
Was dining at a nei hbor’s, Sunday, when 
‘piece of meat lodged in his throat. A 
Physician was sent for, but before he 
“rived Mr. MeGlinchy had expired. 


The doctor said that McGlinchy died of 
’poplexy, the result of his efforts to dis- 


loge the meat. 


_ Jericho Bay and Hat Island P e, 
Rockland harbor, are choked with float- 
heey Deer Island thoroughfare is 
: osed by an ice field five inches thick. 

he following vessels were assisted Sat. 
urday afternoon, in dangerous positions: 


American schooner Lizzie D. Small of 
‘ew York, bound to St. John, N. B.; 
oe schooner Willie D. of Yarmouth, 
‘. S., bound to Meteghan, N. B.; British 
schooner Magnum, bound. to Meteghan, 
x. Be caught in the 
“e trying to sail through the eastern 
pen The 
.. enue cutter cut a track through the 
‘ce, towed the vessels out, and they pro- 
throu l ihe 

ghto Green’s Landing, but the 
Steamer Castine from Bangor following 
we There 
any Sreat deal of ice in the bays, rivers 
oo thoroughfares. Ten vessels have 
— assisted to clear the ice by the cut- 


N.B. The vessels were 


Part of Deer Island thoroughfare. 
ceeded, 


The cutter then opened a 


30 minutes later, was frozen in. 


med Almost Like a Miracu- 


Maine State Pomological Society. 


[CONTINUED FROM FOURTH PAGE. ] 
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| fruit, the growing interest in out-door 
adornment, with the fact that much of 

the nursery stock that is sold never 

matures, are some of the reasons adduced 
for its still greater growth. 

But as to present results,—those who 
own homes, whether modest ones in 
villages, large farms in the country, or 
attractive estates in town or city, have 
become deeply interested in the cultiva- 
tion of trees and plants, fruit trees 
taking a large share of their attention. 
That this is valuable to any State or 
territory goes without the saying. Thou- 
sands of farms to-day depend upon their 
orchards for their principal year’s in- 
come, when ten or fifteen years ago the 
yield was scarcely sufficient for home 
uses. Take a drive through town or 
country; beautiful lawns with shrubs 
and roses meet your gaze. You notice 
here and there the large, flowering clem- 
atis, in various shades of color, climbing 
the trellis of the veranda, or covering 
some bare fence or wall—charming in its 
masses of flowers. Then, again, the 
lawn will be smooth and vacant in the 
center (as it should be), with a few 
blooming shrubs in the corners, and per- 
haps a border by the roadway or front 
walk. And although there are a good 
many yards still needing combing out, 
great progress has been made in this 
direction. Men, as well as women, are 
sensibly taking pride in matters of horti- 
culture, as well as pomology. Pear and 
plum trees are noticed in gardens once 
barren of these necessities, and small 
fruits demanding more than your pass- 
ing notice. 

Now, while it is admitted this has not 
all come about through traveling sales- 
men, it has very largely. Were it not 
for the means thus used, the nursery in- 
terests would be nothing like what they 
are now. Business in these days is large- 
ly done through representatives of the 
business to be represented. Thus, the 
dry goods house, the grocery and the 
hardware trade, and other mercantile 
branches, have each found that their in- 
terests are better served, and their trade 
held more securely, by sending out 
commercial drummers,—and nurserymen 
do the same way. Why not? the only 
difference is, while the goods of the for- 
mer reaches the consumer through the 
retail trade, the latter deals directly 
with the planter. 

It is true errors are sometimes made. 
So there are in all kinds of business, and 
there is no reason why a man who buys fif- 
ty apple trees of a tree agent stands any 
greater chance of loss by errors, than 
the man who buys fifty pounds of sugar, 
or a ready made overcoat. 

Tree agents come from all the walks 
of life. A large per cent. are farmers or 
farmers’ sons. Then there are me- 
chanics, teachers, students, and so on. 
And for the most part they are men not 
only of respectability, but men of educa- 
tion. They are not dudes, it is true, 
but men of sense and good judgment,— 
men you and I would like as_ neighbors. 
I have one in mind, now. A man who 
owns a nice, cosy house, furnished com- 
fortably, with some of the luxuries,— 
piano, boeks and pictures, whose lawn 
stretches out to his systematic orchard, 
and in whose garden are found small 
fruits and flowers. His home is one of 
refinement, and he himself aman respect- 
ed in his town,—an honored member of 
his church, and a lover of his work. 

You may think the picture overdrawn, 
—and that if it is true, it is the excep- 
tion. But while this does not find exact- 
ly its parallel in every tree agent, it does, 
in most respects, in a large share of 
them. 

Follow such an agent over his rounds, 
through cold or heat, rain or shine, as 
the case may be, meeting with all the 
rebuffs named, and many more during 
his year’s toil. When his day’s work is 
done he is ready for rest, but often it is 
nine o’clock before his day’s work is 
done. You will agree with me that he 
has earned his money. Friends, where 
would many of the profitable fruit or- 
chards, the gardens of small fruit, the 
outside ornamentations of homes be to- 
day, had the much distrusted and ever 
underrated tree man never called at your 
door? 

The fact is, there are thousands of peo- 
ple to-day who will tell you they would 
not sell outright what they have pro- 
cured through tree agents, for ten times 
the cst, including all their time and 
failures. And very many who have large 
incomes from orchard and vine will tell 
you it is consequent on the calls of the 
nursery agent. 

After all that has been said, please do 
not misunderstand me. I do not say 
that all tree agents are what they should 
be, but I do say that a good high-minded 
one, who is clear headed and who under- 
stands his business, is a missionary in 
his line of labor, and every fruit grower 
should encourage him. 

Did the buyer study his own wants 
closer, learn to discriminate between 
what is real and true from what is false 
and harmful, encourage the earnest and 
honest endeavor wherever found, it 
would be very helpful in each direction. 
The doctrine of brotherly love is work- 
ing its way along, but the country is still 
in need of itin many places. The doc- 
trine of universal charity has not yet ex- 
tended to all the recesses of our natures. 
Let us not forget that in humanity, all 
are friends, all are brothers. As has 
before been stated, men in buying trees, 
do not always get what they order, and 
oftener do not take care of what they do 
get. Why,I have known bundles of 
trees after proper and accepted delivery, 
lay a week in the bundle unattended to, 
and then the owner complained of the 
stock. 

Tuesday Evening. 


The meeting was opened with music 
by Stevens’ Orchestra of Chelsea, which 
played several times during the evening, 
to the great delight of the audience. 

The first paper was by Edward H. 
Goddard of Woodfords, on 

More Education in Floriculture. 

More education is always practicable. 
Education is power. The possession of 
education is a future of itself. The most 
precious thing he could leave his child- 
ren would be an education. We are 
behind-hand in flowers and their culti- 
vation here in Maine. Plants and flow- 
ers are essential to happiness; they form 
an important part in social life. These 
beautiful things lift us out of the ruts of 
every-day life and care. Almost every 
woman will have plants the long winter 
months, and children love to care for 
plants. They bring out the finer feel- 
ings. What if the money spent in the 
vices of life should be devoted to the 
cultivation of flowers and plants! 

To enjoy flowers more, we should 
know more about them. The seed cata- 
logues, newspapers and magazines,igive 
us valuable information and suggestions. 
Procure the literature that tells how 
plants grow and thrive. Putin practice 
the knowledge gained. Floriculture 
should be a teacher in this. We must 

et rid of the idea that this art is a hid- 

en mystery, to be held by a few. We 
must make the knowledge universal. In 
this State we haye no florists’ organiza- 
tion, and we must get our help from the 
town, county and State Fairs. He urged 
that we do not so much disregard botani- 
cal names. 

Interest and instruct the children, 
strewing their paths with roses, for they 
will encounter the thorns soon enough. 
Give your plants plenty of air, and let 
them drink when they are thirsty. 

Mrs. Alonzo Towle of Freedom, N. H., 








guage of beauty. 





briefly addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of 
Floriculture, 

Speaking to farmers’ wives and to all 
lovers of flowers and their sweet mis- 
sion. She loved to call flowers by their 
old familiar names, and not by the Latin 
or scientific name. Thus she would 
speak of the sunflower, the pansy, etc. 
She had found herself working hard all 
summer only to be rewarded by flowers 
the few last days of August, and then 
shortly they were nipped by the frosts. 
Why shouldn't the country women have 
flowers all through the summer as_ well? 
Hide your bulbs away in one bed in the 
fall. Just put them there, and when 
May comes you will have a beautiful 
flower bed. Then June will follow with 
the roses, and all sorts of other flowers. 
Once set in the earth, they will require 
no special attention, but will be a con- 
stant source of delight. The Sweet Wil- 
liam is a most comforting flower, lasting 
till the middle of July. Then come the 
pansies, petunias, etc. For winter, many 
ladies like geraniums, but she preferred 
the bulbous plants, because they bear the 
cold so well. Arrange to have them 
blossom all the winter. 

We strike a harmony in the coloring, 
tinting, and perfume of the flowers. 
Nothing in them is so minute but it leaves 
an evidence of divine wisdom. There is 
an expression of divine solicitude, that 
God is not a partial father. There are 
no conditions of life where flowers do 
not seem appropriate. They speak of joy 
to the bride at the altar, and of hope to 
the mourner at the open grave. But 
their best language is to the poor. They 
have a mission as mementoes; they may 
be pointed out by our children’s children 
as flowers that their grandmothers culti- 
vated. Then they are so restful; when 
everything else gets tiresome and dis- 
couraging, flowers are always refreshing. 
They preserve to us great moral lessons, 
and in history they speak to us in a lan- 
Indeed, they are “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Wednesday Morning. 

A goodly number gathered at the 
morning session. An interesting paper 
was read by Mr. W. A. Taylor, Assistant 
Pomologist U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, on “The Present Status of the Rus- 
sian Apple Question in the Northwest,” 
which we shall publish later. 

Secretary Knowlton acknowledged the 
great obligation he was under to the De- 
partment of Pomology at, Washington, 
and was glad to have their representative 
here on the present occasion. 

Prof. Munson said he had been deeply 
interested in the paper submitted. Mr. 
James Nutting (who is present at this 
meeting) was experimenting in his or- 
chards in Aroostook county, on those 
northern varieties, for the experiment 
station. 

Rev. N. H. Chamberlain of Monument 
Beach, N. H., occupied the remaining 
hour in a deeply interesting address on 
“Cranberry Culture,’ an abstract of 
which we shall publish next week. 

Afternoon and Evening. 

The recommendation of the committee 
to increase the State stipend to $1,000, 
was accepted. 

Miss M. L. Wilson of Auburn, teacher 
in an ungraded school, appeared with 
16 of her scholars, giving practical exer- 
cises of their knowledge of minerals, 
plants, flowers, ete. 

Miss M. H. Merrill, from the Farming- 
ton Normal School, read an essay on 
“The Study of Plant Life in Schools.” 

The last exercise of the afternoon was 
an illustrated lecture by Prof. W. M. 
Munson, showing the process of plant 
breeding at the Experiment Station. 

The schools of Augusta were dis- 
missed, and the teachers and scholars 
visited the hall. 

In the evening, Miss Anna Barrows, 
Principal of the School of Domestic 
Science, Boston, spoke upon ‘“‘The Apple 
in Cookery.” 

Display of Fruits, Flowers and Plants. 

A long table, running the entire length 
of the hall, was devoted to the show of 
fruit. With the exception of a few 
plates of pears, the entire collection con- 
sisted of apples; and itis the opinion 
of good judges that a more complete 
and perfect show of fruit was never be- 
fore seenin Maine. There were a few 
specimens of all the varieties of fall and 
winter fruit raised in the State, and were 
in the most perfect condition. We wish 
that every lover of pomology in Maine 
could have looked upon the sight. In- 
deed, many of these specimens had been 
selected for exhibition at the World's 
Fair, and were of course the best that 
could be produced anywhere. 

Ranged up and down the centre of the 
table was the floral display of Mr. John 
Burr of Freeport, the enterprising pro- 
prietor of eight green houses. His spec- 
ial show at this time is made up of pinks, 
of which he has here ten varieties—Hee- 
tor, Garfield, Anna Webb, Grace Wilder, 
Lizzie McGowan (the best white pink 
out) Fisher, Lemborn, Silver Spray, 
Hinzes white, DeGraw. Mr. Burr also 
has a fine display of potted plants. He 
has immense quantities of plants for 
spring and summer bedding, which he 
sells all over the State. 

Miss Sanborn, from the Ben Venue 
green houses in this city, fills a whole 
table with her display of roses, pinks and 
other flowers, grouped in various artistic 
designs, and in baskets. 

One entire table is appropriated by the 
display from Goddard’s green houses in 
Woodfords. There are healthful and 
beautiful potted plants, specimens of 
floral emblems, etc., for parties, wed- 
dings, funerals and cemetery decoration. 

The entire meetings have been of the 
most interesting and profitable character. 
The attendance has unfortunately been 
small, on account of the severe weather. 
Although our report this week is elabo- 
rate, we shall present additional proceed- 
ings in the future. 


Convict vs. Free Labor. 

Considerable complaint is made that 
certain classes of goods made by the 
convicts in the State Prison are unjust to 
small manufacturers. [t would seem to 
be unfair to precipitate upon the market 
goods made by convicts at a cheaper 
rate than they can be produced by free 
labor outside the prison. In other 
words, an honest mechanic, outside of 
prison walls, ought not to have the bread 
and butter taken out of his mouth by a 
convict who is supported by the State, 
the laws of which he has broken. 

The broom manufacturers have taken 
this matter in hand, and are widely cir- 
culating the following petition, which is 
receiving numerous signatures, and 
which will be presented to the present 
legislature: 

“To the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives: We, the undersigned, 
residents of Maine, respectfully protest 
against the practice of employing con- 
vict labor in the State Prison in the man- 
ufacture of brooms. The practice has 
already driven quite a number of the 
small manufacturers out of the business, 
and greatly crippled those who have 
maintained an existence. As free labor 
cannot compete with convict labor, we 
respectfully ask that the labor of the 
convicts be directed in those channels 
that will not come in direct competition 
with this and other useful industries.” 


Rev. A. L. Snyder, Tilbury, Ont., 








Wednesday accepted a pastoral call to 
the ee | Congregational church, Bid- 
deford. 


SIXTY-SIXTH MAINE LEGISLATURE. 


In Senate, ‘Thursday, an order was 
approved creating a joint special commit- 
tee on the Eastern Maine Insane Hospi- 
tal, consisting of the Committees on 
Finance and the Insane Hospital. Bill 
presented providing for the appropria- 
tion of State school funds according to 
the average yearly attendance: The Sec- 
retary of State sent to the legislature 


a communication recommending 
certain changes in the Australian 


ballot law. He proposes some feat- 
ures of the Indiana ballot, reeommending 
a device or symbol for the head of the 
party ticket. An order for a commission 
to revise the State militia law was final- 
ly passed. A resolve was introduced to 
appropriate $5,000 annually for two years 
to the Central Maine General Hospital 
of Lewiston. The bill to permit Maine 
Savings banks to buy water company 
bonds in New Hampshire, a bill to in- 
corporate the Rumford Falls Trust Com- 
pany, and a bill to incorporate the Con- 
solidated Light & Power Company, now 
existing in New Hampshire, were also 
introduced. Mr. Herrick of Oxford in- 
troduced a bill to amend chapter 147, 
Revised Statutes, relating to savings 
banks. This would give the savings 
banks of Maine a right to invest in the 
Water Company bonds of New Hamp- 
shire. 

In House, Thursday, bill presented re- 
quiring railroad corporations to provide 
mileage tickets good on all railroads in 
the State; also a bill to incorporate the 
Washington County Railroad Company, 
the incorporators being S. N. Campbell, 
F. W. Sawyer, V. L. Coffin and others, 
the location of the railroad to be from 
some point on the St. Croix river in the 
city of Calais, through the counties of 
Washington and Hancock to some point 
on the Maine Central Railroad in Han- 
cock county, the capital stock not to ex- 
ceed 30,000 shares at $100 each; also a 
bill to make State and National election 
days legal holidays. The druggists’ bill 
was reported in concurrence to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. This bill allows drug- 
gists to sell intoxicating liquors for medi- 
cinal purposes, under certain restrictions. 
The bill will meet with great opposition 
in committee. The bill which was pre- 
sented granting the State Board of 
Health more power relating to the in- 
spection and enforcement of quarantine 
regulations in case of Asiatic cholera in- 
fection, gives the authorized inspector 
the right toenter any building, railroad 
ear, vessel or public vehicle and remove 
any person affected. 

In Senate, Friday, it was ordered that 
the Secretary of State ascertain the cost 
of printing the various State reports and 
present the information to the Senate. 
It was also ordered that the committees 
visit the various State institutions under 
their charge. Mr. Grindle of Hancock 
presented bill an act relating to the taxa- 
tion of savings banks.- The provisions 
of the bill are intended as an induce- 
ment to these institutions to make in- 
vestments in Maine, the bill making a re- 
bate on taxes on such proportion of the 
bank’s investments as are made in the 
State. The tax rate is to be increased 
to one per cent. 

In House, Friday, a resolve was pre- 
sented providing for the appropriation 
ef $250,000 for constructing a new in- 
sane hospital at Bangor and for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to superin- 
tend the expenditure of the money. An 
act incorporating the York Water Com- 
pany with the right to take water from 
Cleaves pond was introduced and refer- 
red. The capital stock of this corporation 
is not to exceed, $100,000. A petition for 
an annual appropriation of $1,000 to be 
paid to an Eastern Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary to be located at Bangor was received 
and referred. 

Mr. Sprague, from the committee on 
the judiciary, reported legislation inex- 
pedient on order relating to the expe- 
diency of amending section 6, chapter 11 
of the Revised Statues so that towns 
shall be required to raise and expend 
no less than fifty cents for each inhabi- 
tant. 

Both branches adjourned to Monday 
afternoon at 4.30 o’clock. 

In Senate, Monday, Mr. Harper of An- 
droscoggin presented a long petition for 
an appropriation of $5,000 for the or- 
phanage at Lewiston. Mr. Thatcher of 
Penobscot presented a bill to authorize 
the land agent to convey to the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad Co. rights of 
way over public lots owned by the State. 
Mr. Nickerson of Lincoln presented 
petition of H. L. Lukeforth, and 92 
others for a law preventing the worrying, 
wounding and killing of deer in the 
county of Lincoln for tive years. 

In House, Monday, Mr. Fairbanks of 
Bangor presented bill to amend the 
charter of the Maine Benefit Association, 
in regard to its surplus, and looking to 
the increase of its reserve fund. 

Mr. Brown of Waterville put in the 
bill proposed by the State Board of 
Trade to provide fof the oftice of commis- 
sioner of highways, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor to hold the of- 
fice for three years. The person so ap- 
pointed must be a civil engineer; his 
compensation shall be $1500 per annum 
and traveling expenses. He shall obtain 
the latest and most approved methods 
relating to the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways, ete., and impart the 
same to the county commissioners, street 
commissioners and any persons charged 
by law with the construction or mainte- 
nance of roads. 

In Senate, Tuesday, Mr. Seiders pre- 
sented a new registration bill, which 
amends in some particulars the Haines’ 
law of two years ago. One important 
change in the law provides that a voter 
shall vote in the ward in which he re- 
sides on the first day of the April preced- 
ing the election, but if any voter shall 
remove his residence to another city or 
town within the State he may continue 
to vote in the place of the former resi- 
dence for national or State purposes only 
until the expiration of three months 
from date of removal. 

In House, Tuesday, Mr. Morrill of 
Portland presented a bill to protect 
union labor and trade marks. 

Mr. Penley of Auburn put in two bills, 
one to amend the act to supply the city 
of Auburn with pure water, increasing 
the purposes for which water may be 
used, and another bill additional thereto 
incorporating the city water commission. 

Ara Cushman, Josiah A. Bucknam, 
Jesse M. Libby, F. O. Purrington, W. 
W. Dennen, Wm. Rounds, A. M. Penley, 
John Harper, W. W. Stetson and others 
are, under a bill presented by Mr. Penley, 
to be incorporated the Auburn & Me- 
chanic Falls Railroad Co., to construct 
and maintain an electrical or other mo- 
tive power railroad from Mechanic Falls 
to Auburn. The capital stock is not to 
exceed $200,000 of $100 shares. 

Frederic Robie, Fred E. Richards and 
Josiah H. Drummond petition to be in- 
corporated a safe deposit and trust com- 
pany to be located at Portland under the 
name of the Union Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. 

In Senate, Wednesday, memorial reso- 
lutions on the death of Gen. Butler were 
offered by Mr. Peaks, and passed. Mr. 
Peaks addressed the Senate at length. 

Notes. 

A leading Maine lawyer makes the 
point that the bill before the Maine Leg- 
islature to tax outside investments of 
savings banks 1 per cent., and Maine in- 
vestments ‘5 of 1 per cent. is unconstitu- 
tional. He says it would be just as fair 
to tax one man’s wheat field 1 per cent., 
and his neighbor's potato field ‘4 of 1 per 





cent. 
Governor Cleaves has appointed the 


law: Gen. Selden Connor, Portland, 
Gen. Samuel D. Leavitt of Eastport, | 
John Marshall Brown of Portland, Gen. | 


In Republican caucus, Hall C. Burleigh | 
was selected as member of the State | 
Board of Assessors. | 

In both branches, Tuesday, Hon. Eu- | 
gene Hale was reélected U. 5S. Senator, | 


made in joint convention of both branch- | 
es. 


DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT HAYES. 


Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes, Ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, died at his 
home in Fremont, Ohio, on Tuesday, of 
neuralgia of the heart. 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes was born 
at Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822. He gradu- 
ated from Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1842, 
and from Harvard Law School in 1845; 
began the practice of law at Fremont, O.; 
removed to Cincinnati in 1849; was city 
solicitor 1858-61, and was appointed June 
7, 1861, as major of 23d Ohio Volunteers, 
of which W. 8S. Rosecrans was the 
first colonel, and Stanley Mathews, 
was Lieutenant-Colonel. In July 
the regiment was sent to West Virginia. 
He was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Oct. 15, 1861, from which date he com- 
manded the 23d until December, 1862. 
In September of 1862 his regiment joined 
Gen. McClellan’s army in Maryland, and 
in the brilliant action at South Mountain 
he was severely wounded in the left arm. 
He rejoined his regiment after the battle 
of Antietam as Colonel, Nov. 30, 1862, in 
West Virginia, being promoted Oct. 15. 
He was soon placed in command of the 
First Brigade of the Kanawha division, 
where he remained till September, 1864, 
when he took command of the division. 

In 1863 he was engaged in pursuit and 
defeat of Morgan’s raiders, Cook’s raid 
onthe Virginia & Tennessee Railroad, 
and saw service in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. His commission of Brigadier-General 
dated from the battle of Cedar Creek, 
Oct. 19, 1864, at the close of which he 
learned of his election to Congress from 
the second district of Ohio. He was 
brevetted Major-General for gallant ser- 
vice and resigned from any June 1, 865. 
He returned to Cincinnati in December, 
1865, and took his seat in Congress. He 
was re-elected in 1868 but left his seat’ in 
1867, being nominated for Governor, and 
being elected in October, 1867, and re- 
elected in 1869. 

In 1872 he was defeated for Congress. 
In 1875 he was urged and consented to be 
again a candidate for Governor and 
was again elected—an honor never before 
conferred on a citizen of Ohio. June 16, 
1876, he was nominated as the republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency, at Cin- 
cinnati, on the seventh ballot, receiving 
384 votes, to 351 for J. G. Blaine and 21 
for B. H. Bristow. 

The ensuing canvass was closed by a 
hotly disputed election, the electoral 
votes of Florida, South Carolina and 
Louisiana and one of Oregon being 
claimed by both parties. The electoral 
commission decided the vote in his favor 
and he was inaugurated March 5, 1877. 
Asa Chief Magistrate his career was 
marked with moderation, wisdom, and a 
sympathy with all true reforms. His 
independence of character was strongly 
shown by his vetoes, his steady adher- 
ence to principle and his refusal to pan- 
der to mere party politics. During his 
administration the country at large pros- 
pered. 

The most important events of his ad- 
ministration were his withdrawal of 
troops from the South; the great coal 
and railroad strike in Pennsylvania; the 
vast work of improving the mouth of the 
Mississippi; and the resumption of specie 
payments, Jan. 1, 1879, affording an im- 
mense saving to the government in pay- 
ing interest on its debt. 

President Hayes was married Dec. 30, 
1852, to Miss Lucey Ware Webb of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. They had eight children. 
Mrs. Hayes was a loving mother, a de- 
voted wife, and many a soldier was 
cheered by her tender kindness and care 
during the war. 

At President Hayes’ retirement from 
office he returned to Fremont, Ohio, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, 
surrounded by his family and friends, 
honored, respected and loved byall. He 
was the recipient of various distinctions 
and employed his time in benevolent and 
useful enterprises. 


Nominations by the Governor. 

Governor Cleaves has made the follow- 
ing nominations: 

Member of State Board of Health— 
Edward C. Jordan, Portland. 

Trustee of State Normal Schools— 
John A. Hinkley of Gorham. 

Recorder of the Bangor Municipal 
Court—Frank A. Adams of Bangor. 

To administer oaths, acknowledge 
deeds, and solemnize marriages—Delia 
E. Alline of Addison. 

Dedimus Justice—Kittredge C. Gray 
of Madison. 

Coroner—Fred A. Porter of Rumford. 

Notary Publics—Stephen C. Perry of 
Portland, Benjamin G. Ward of Portland, 
Walter K. Shaw of Bangor, Joseph Mad- 
docks of Boothbay Harbor. 

Trial Justices—Frank A. Adams of 
Bangor, John C. Hayes of Limerick. 

Justice of the Peace and Quorum— 
Samuel A. Smith of Brownville, Robert 
J. McDuff of Lagrange, David H. Cole of 
Naples, Alfred K. Burkett of Appleton, 
Herbert S. Wing of Phillips, John A. 
Morrill of Auburn, Alpheus H. Foote of 
Phipsburg. 

Committees of Gov. Cleaves’ Council 

On Warrants—Simpson, King, Clark. 

On Accounts—Simpson, Harrington, 
King. 

On State Prison and Pardons—Downes, 
Atwood, Pettingill. 

On Election Returns—Pettingill, Clark, 
Downes. 

On Taxation and Expenditures— 
Downes, King, Harrington. 

On Public Lands and Buildings—Clark, 
Pettingill, Atwood. 

State Beneficiaries and Pensions—Har- 
rington, Downes, Simpson. 

On Reform School—Atwood, 
Pettingill. 

On Insane Hospital—King, Simpson, 
Atwood. 

On Public Instruction—Harrington, 
Pettingill, Simpson. 

On Military Affairs—Clark, Downes, 
King. 

On Indian A flairs—Pettingill, Atwood, 
Downes. 

On Library—Atwood, Simpson, Har- 
rington. 

On Pay Roll— King, Harrington, Clark. 

Visiting Committee to Insane Hospital 
—King, Atwood, Mrs. Col. F. M. Drew, 
Lewiston. 

Visiting Committee to State Prison— 
Pettingill. 

Visiting Committee to Reform School 
—Atwood, Clark, Pettingill, Mrs. An- 
drew Hawes, Deering. 











Clark, 





The wonderful popularity attained by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Calendar last year, 
will be repeated by Hood's Household 
Calendar-Almanac for 1893, just pub- 
lished. A happier combination of calen- 
dar and almanac, of beauty and utility, 
of art and advertising, has seldom been 
produced. The lovely picture of ‘‘The 
Young Discoverers” lithographed in 
many delicate colors, will be welcome 
everywhere, while the pad is attractively 
printed in colors but with sharp, plain 
figures. Copies may be obtained of the 
druggists, or by sending six cents in 
stamps for one copy, or ten cents for 











two, to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


commission to revise the State militia | 


Winfield Scott Choate of Augusta and | § 
Col. Victor Brett of Bangor. lg 


and on Wednesday, the declaration was | | 
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acres on Stockbridge. 


AND WILL BE MAILED FREE to all farmers who send 
It is HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED with |} 
photographs of successful crops that were grown on the 
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Complete 


the ORIGINAL special manures, introduced in this country. 
They have many imitators, but no equals except stable 


If you grow Tobacco, Hops, Cranberries, Tropical Fruits, or Market 
Gaiden Crops, we will aiso send you a special pamphlet “about any 
one of them if you will mention that fact in your letter. 
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NEXT SUNDAY, JANUARY ist, 1893. 


—THE— 


Maine Central Railroad 


Will commence the New Year by the inauguration of 
Sunday service between 


So. Gardiner, Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta, 


By trains running as follows: 


Night. Paper. Church, After-Dinner. Through. Afternoon. 

Leave A.M A. M. A.M. P. M. P. M. P. M. 
So. Gardiner, 1.34 8.54 9.45 1.15 3.16 4.35 
Gardiner, 1.46 9.03 9.55 1.25 3.28 4.45 
Hallowell, 1.58 9.11 10.08 1.38 3.38 4.59 
Augusta, arr. 2.03 9.17 10.15 1.45 3.45 5.05 

Through Church. After-Dinner. Afternoon. Night. 

Leave A. M. P. M. P. M. P. M. P. M. 
A sta 10.10 12.15 2.00 6.10 11.00 
Hallowell, 10.17 12.22 2.07 6.16 11.07 
Gardiner, 10.28 12.33 2.20 6,27 11.18 
So. Gardiner, arr., 10.37 12.45 2.30 6.35 11.30 


WEEK-DAY SCHEDULE: 


And on Accommodation Trains Only 


Between Augusta and Steam Mill Crossing, Hallowell, - - 
Augusta and Gardiner, 10 Cents. 


F. E. BOOTHBY, 


Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 


Dec. 28, 1892. 


Night. Acco. Acco. Through. Through. Acco. Through. Acco. Theat’l. 
Leave A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. P.M UPC UPL CUPL CCOP.. 
So. Gardiner, 1.34 6.20 eas 9.07 12.12 1.15 3.16 4.35 6.53 
Gardiner 1.46 6.30 8.30 9.15 12.20 1.25 3.28 4.45 7.02 
Hallowell, 1.58 6.44 8.43 9.25 12.29 1.38 3.38 4.59 Ts 
Augusta, arr., 2.03 6.55 8.50 9.30 12.35 1.45 3.48 5.05 7.15 
Through. Acco. Acco. Through. Acco. Through. Through. Acco. Night. 
Leave A.M. A.M. A.M. AM. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 
A sta 6.25 7.50 9.00 10.10 2.00 3.10 3.45 6.10 11.00 
Ha owell, f 6.33 7.57 9.07 10.17 2.07 3.17 3.52 6.16 11.07 
Gardiner, 6.43 8.08 9.18 10.28 2.20 3.28 4.02 6.27 11.18 
So. Gardiner, 6.51 we 9.30 10.37 2.30 3.37 “ye 6.35 11.30 
FARES REDUCED. 
Tickets good on all Through Trains as follows: 
Between 
Augusta and Hallowell, one way, 10c. Round trip, 10c. 10 trip Comm., 50c. 21 trips, $1.00 
and Gardiner, i 25e. 3 30e, 5 4 60c. 25 trips, 2.50 
- and So. Gardiner, 40c. “= 50ce. 5 " $1.00. 
Hallowell and Gardiner, 26 15c. = 20c. & se 50e, 
“and So. Gardiner, “ 30c. = 40c, 5 ae 900e. 
Gardiner and So. Gardiner, “ 15c. - 25e. 5 ” 55e. 


5 Cente, 
Hallowell and Gardiner, 5 Cents, 


PAYSON TUCKER, 
Vice Prest. and Gen'l Manager. 





A. D. 1828. 





A. D. 1893. 


PARTRIDGE’S OLD RELIABLE 


DRUG STORE, 


AUCUSTA. 


Twice within 26 years turned down by fire, but always rises, 





like Phoenix from its ashes, better equipped than before. The 


commencement of 1893 finds us re-established in our old quarters, 
right opp. Post Office. Our store is one of the most attractive in 





the country, and all wanting 


PURE AND CENUINE MEDICINES, 











§ Send for 
y descriptive 
pani) blet. 


Bs 
y Dr. WILLIAMS’ 
MEDICINE CO., 


Schenectady, N.Y. 
and Brockvi!c, Ont. 





Fragrant and Lasting. 


free, by return mail, upon the receipt of 10¢, 


Package 


FrANK R. PARTRIDGE, Augusta, ine. 


Elegant Sachet 
sent 


TRUSSE 








td 


BZ 
amides 


AND 
School of Shorthand & Typewriting, 
390 Congress St., opp. City Hall, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ADDRESS 
L. A. GRAY & SON, Propnicrons 





| a. 
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nm Con 
v | 




















TWENTY SIXTH YEAR 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. . OF BUSINESS. 

A special Stock of One Million Dollars 
Worth of PIANOS and ORGANS toselect 
from at Wholesale Cost, 


Youcanget JUST WHAT YOU WANT 

and Pay WHEN and HOW YOU LIKE. 
Write at once for our new Catalogue. It gives Full 
articulars and Prices of all the Celebrated 

Cornish Pianos 42 Organs. 


Sold direct from Factoryto Family at Wholesale Cost. 


Dow to CORNISH & Co., Washington, serecy. 


fitted and warranted at the Fut- 
LER DruG Srork, Augusta, Me 











ORDERS BY MAI 


’ cine 
reful attention at the 


STORE, Augusta, Maine. 


for all or any mods. 
yen prom 
FULLER DRUG 





Gardening. It is a recognized 


autbority. Ev 
baveit. Sent 
D. M. FERRY 4 O6., 


planter should 
on request, 





Agents Wanted, “\\>-:""\uire" 


Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y., 


TRUE'S 
IN ooo 





1851. 


The Old Standard Family Medicine. 
It regulates the bowels, assists digestion, 


and cures those diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach or liver 


such as: Consti- 

ion, Biliousness, Indigestion, Loss of 
ppetite, Headaches, etc. 

BEST REMEDY FOR WORMS KNOWN. 
Price, 35c., 60c., and $1.00. At all druggists, 


Da. J. F- TRUE 4 CO., Avevan, Mame. 


WORLD'S FAl 
ered Views, tliustrated 
Buildin 
Guide to Piaces of Interest and amusement. How 
to Save Money and Enjoy the Attractions. Scenery, 
Histe 


Chicago's wor 
gore oho gianee. 
Beautiful Col- 
Great - poy 

« Parks. Lake, indexed Map «# 


Pleasure, at the Home Fire-Side. (La 
cial Souvenir work Pub.) Mailed for Se., or 3 
00. Agents wanted atonce. Address, 


UMBIAN VISITOR'S GUIDE CO. 


Salary and expenses 
estab. 1846. 








zz. ww. Whitehouse, 


ttorne Law, Brok d Dealer in Real 
pina lio Water St., Augusta, Me. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 19, 1893. 





~ Horse Department. 








Ther’s nothin’ like a coal stov’ track tu show 
t » hi flier’s. 
But ci. the winter’s over an’ the coal stov’s 
ved away, . 
You'll find the fireside trotters hev gone back 


tu pullin’ hay. —Minneapolis Journal. 





There is a chance for well matched 
spans, and somehow no one seems ready 
to take up the business. While all hands 
are looking for speed the sure chances 
are neglected. 

ee 

Fill your lantern with the oil of in- 
telligence, light it with prudence, and 
polish the glass with patience when 
starting out in the horse business. The 
conditions have changed during the 


years, and the future is to be one of 


sharp competition. 


Driving is an art that should be culti- 
vated. Carelessness or ignorance is very 
destructive to the value of ahorse. A 
young horse that has been driven any way 
"allowed to “slop” along in his own style 
_ean with diffeulty be made into a good, 
straight driver, and a horse worried and 
made nervous and unsteady every time 
he is taxen out can never be a first class 
driving animal. There are lots of peo- 
ple who need instruction in driving. 





If you can’t breed a colt next year, 


which, aside from speed, will sell for 
more than the cost of growing, stop 
breeding. There is no reason why the 


foundations for a grand line of first-class, 
stylish, good-sized drivers may not be 
Jaid by every breeder, if he will but rub 
out the one word speed, and then write 
on his slate, color, size, substance, dis- 
position, energy, action. Here we have 
the horse ready to fill the bill and answer 
acall now unsupplied, and in action are 
the possibilities of speed. 


The reins may guide the horse, the bit 
may inspire him by its careful manipu- 
lation, and the whip may urge him for- 
ward to greater ambition; but the hu- 
man voice is more potent than all these 
agencies. Its assuring tones will more 
quickly dispel his fright; its sharp, clear, 
electric commands will more thoroughly 
arouse his ambition, and its gentle, kind- 
ly praises will more completely encour- 
age the intelligent road horse than the 
united forces of the bit and reins and the 
lash. No animal in domestic use more 
readily responds to the power of kind- 
ness than the road horse.— National Live 
Stock Journal. 





“A trotter has value according to his 
speed, hasn’t he?” Yes. 

“It makes no difference whether it is 
ringed, streaked or speckled, if it can go 
it will sell?” Yes. 

“Why then advise us to discard speed 
and breed for the driver?”’ 

The above represents the substance of 
aconversation with one of our subscrib- 


ers. What answer is to be made? Sim- 
ply this. That not one trotting bred 
colt out of one hundred ever shows 


speed enough to insurea sale at high 
prices. This remark will not apply to 
the breeding establishments, or the few 
outside who appreciate the value and 
importance of brood mares and right se- 
Accidents play quite an im- 
portant part in knocking out possible 
Want of knowledge of 
shoeing, balancing and booting also enters 
in, until, as the noted John Splan declared, 
“not one colt in every hundred given 
into the hands of the trainer to develop 
ever hears the bell.”’ For this reason we 
urge that speed be taken out of its over- 
reaching position with the farmer breed- 
er, and be made secondary to the prime 
essentials of the ideal gent’s driver. 
When we grow 1050 to 1100 horses of 
solid color, up-headed, stylish, intelli- 
gent, with good dispositions, fast walk- 
ers and free roadsters, there will be a 
loud call heard in the door-yard, with 
the chink of silver behind it. Then if 
speed is attached so much the greater 
value and profit. Get the horse first. 


lections. 


speedy ones, 


\lthough the reports of the race 
records for 1892 have just ceased, it will 
be but a short time before those for 1893 


open. Meanwhile it is comparatively 
easy to read between the lines and note 
the drift of controlling powers. Two 
things are especially evident, one that 


the National and American Associations 
Propose to stamp out the practice of 
making conditional entries, and the other 
that societies are to be disciplined for 
receiving such. No stronger proof of 
the intention to correct the evils of the 
track can be found than in the evidence 
of determined action. The late 
Thomas O. King, Secretary of Charter 
Oak Association, took, and maintained, 
the stand which all must take if justice 
iS to prevail in our races, that is to re- 
* dnd hold every owner for five per 
vent, of the purse in every race where 
the horse’s name appeared. In this way 
‘man could start, or not, as he pleased, 


but could not transfer from one to an- 
Other, 


this 


qu 


to suit his fancies or please his 
Triends, 

There are two sides to the trotting 
Problem. It is for the best interests of 
the societies to have good races, hotly 
“ontested, with reasonably large fields, 
but it is of far greater importance to the 
breeder that his horses have the oppor- 
tunity to compete for large purses, 
offered by established societies, having 
More than a local reputation. The 
Whole problem should be brought to a 
business basis, and this requires honest 
*ntries for honest races, with honest 


‘ompetition, The determination to 
‘timp out conditional entries by punish- 
Ing — sg . = - 
a both parties, is in the interest of jus- 
ice, 


*e. The society publishing a long list 
of horses, as has been done, without the 
knowledge of the owners in many cases, 
- Stoss a fraud as can be perpetrated. 
‘© practice of requiring a straight 
*ntry and allowing the horse to be named 
a _ other classes, works an injustice 
Which is readily recognized, so that the 
- towards the position taken by the 
cheater Oak Association, and rigidly 
‘“ntained for years, is in the line of 
“quity, and a benefit rather than injury 
. the individual breeder, small as well 
a The organized bodies have 
~~ “@ Increased responsibilities by 
*ring larger purses and stakes, and 
ey, in justice, have the right to ask 
and insist that those, wishing to com- 
09 for and win these larger sums, ac- 
*pt their measure of responsibility. 





ADVERTISE. 

If a man owned a horse capable of 
trotting inside of two minutes, and did 
not advertise, he would get but little 
patronage. The science of business 
to-day lies as much in judicious adver- 
tising as in any other essential. The 
time is at hand for the opening of the 
breeding season of 1893. The State is 
well supplied with choicely bred stallions 
of individual merit. The farms hold 
good brood mares, and .the financial re- 
sults of breeding will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the matings. It is necessary 
that the owners of the stallions and of 
the brood mares in some way come to 
know each other. Personal contact is 
impossible; circulars will not answer, as 
they fail to reach individuals. Only by 
and through the medium of the public 
press can the two classes be brought 
together. This renders necessary one of 
two things: Either that the individual 
owners of brood mares advertise their 
animals, breeding, style, size, etc., or that 
the owners of stallions tell the story of 
their blood lines and essential qualities. 
Where, then, can this interchange of 
wants be made to reach the largest pos- 
sible number, if not through the columns 
of the newspaper representing and read 
by the larger number of farmers and 
breeders? 

Thus the columns of the Farmer be- 
come of special value, and, in fact, are a 
necessity to the owner of stallions wish- 
ing to reach the eye, hold the attention, 
and secure the patronage of the brood 
mare owners. This is not a debatable 
question; it is necessary that the special- 
ist attracts the eye of the farmer and 
breeder. No one can or will dispute the 
facts here stated, and, therefore, it is but 
proper that the value of our advertising 
columns be presented. Owners of good 
stallions will find in the Maine Farmer 
the best advertising medium of the State, 
and the one which will insure the largest 
returns. Now isthe time to place the 
ads. where they may be studied by the 
brood mare owner. 


IF WE KNEW. 


At one of our Eastern gatherings, Ex- 
Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin stated that 
“the greatest obstacle in the way of suc- 
cess was ignorance.”’ Has not the time 
arrived when the full force of this can be 
realized? If we had known the breeding 
problem as we might, would the State 
be overrun with so much inferior stock? 
If we had known the relation which care 
and feeding bear to breeding, we would 
have gained where we have lost. After 
allis said and done, who is to be cen- 
sured for this want of knowledge? It 
begins to look as though punishment 
would fall where it belongs—on the in- 
dividual who has failed to acquire the 
knowledge possible. This may nct be a 
very comforting thought, but there is no 
discounting the fact. What, then, is to 
be done? It seems clearly indicated that 
only by acting in accordance with one’s 
highest intelligence can there be im- 
provement. If past practices have not 
given what was wanted, stop traveling 
that road. If the thought uppermost in 
breeding has not produced the stock de- 
sired, there is no time like to-day to be 
educated to a different thought. If the 
desire for speed has led to a falling 
away from other essentials, let speed be 
discarded, and breed for a horse. The 
craze for extremes will never subside, 
and those who have means and fancy the 
work, do a good work in breeding, edu- 
cating and developing the flyers. Those 
who are differently situated, have not an 
abundance, but must look to every ani- 
mal for a net profit, will do well to turn 
their attention to other classes, and 
make speed secondary. It’s a matter of 
bread and butter, and that will not come 
from race records or heats won for the 
farmer. 

If we knew the infinite patience, skill 
and energy upon which this degree of 
profitable speed depends, we would see 
more clearly that it alone is not the field 





for the farmer, with his many cares and 
duties. If we knew what the coming 


years would give us in the way of elec- 
trical improvements intended to super- 
sede the horse, we should be prepared 
to trim our sails accordingly. As it is, 
we have only the present and its natural 
drift to govern us, but these point dis- 
tinctly to the breeding of the high class, 
first class gent’s driver. Let this be the 
objective point, and the brood mare dis- 
carded, unless she is well qualified, both 
by blood inheritance and _ individual 
merit, to give the colt desired? All 
around in nearly every town may be 
found choice blooded stallions, and the 
knowledge here demanded is such 
will enable one to select, not from breed- 
ing, not from records or trials, but from 
the all-essential qualities which make up 
the ideal roadster. There is a great 
scarcity of these, and will be, and there- 
fore it is a good field for the farmer 
breeder to enter and occupy. Now is 
the time to decide what shall be done, 
and now we want to know what course is 
to be pursued. 


as 





In some sections of the country the 
breeding of the light harness horse la- 
bors under serious disadvantages, many 
of which are traceable to the horsemen 
themselves. They are jealous and envi- 
ous of one another’s prosperity, no one of 
whom can apparently afford an encourag- 
ing word for his neighbor or his neigh- 
bor’s horses. If such methods are in- 
dulged in long, success will take wings 
and fly from that portion of the speed 
vineyard. How can horsemen expect to 
prosper where each breeder’s life is a 
trial, and the balance of the horsemen of 
the neighborhood are onthe jury? The 
handwriting is already on the wall, and 
many shrewd breeders and horsemen 
have long ago rightly interpreted it and 
constructed rules of action accordingly. 
Go to the most successful breeder in 
Kentucky: can you get him to utter a 
word derogatory of his rival’s stock? 
No. Can you get him to disparage the ef- 
forts or blood lines employed by a new 
beginner? No. To be sure, he does not 
spend all of his time hunting up pur- 
chasers for his neighbor’s stock, nor 
does he lie awake o’ nights studying up 
improved methods for the use and bene- 
fit of his next door rival, but if necessary 
to speak at all of stock not owned by 
himself he confines himself to as few 
words as possible, but those are words 
true and good. If you are not one of 
this sort, it will pay you to begin laying 
plans to attain to that high plane forth- 
with. No lasting structure was ever 
erected on a maep 6 ruins, neither can 
your reputation be successfully advanced 
over and upon the wreck of that of a 
neighbor to which destruction you have 





| 
| 


| 


in any material and improper manner 
contributed.—Clark’s Horse Review. 

To what extent this is applicable in 
Maine, let the breeders themselves say. 
It is the curse of the industry, that just 
as soon as a man’s head rises above the 
ordinary level, somebody shies a rock at 
it. Hearty coéperation among breeders 
would work wonders. Instead of pick- 
ing flaws, emphasize good points. There 
are dollars in this course for every man. 


Poultry Department. 











The hen was made to scratch, and 
scratch she must, or die. 


Air-slaked lime and elbow grease are 
both cheaper than roup or other infec- 
tious diseases. 


A woman will make more money out 
of poultry than a man will, because she 
will attend to the details more thorough- 
ly. It is the little things that count. 


Commence this year to keep systematic 
accounts, giving credit for the eggs, 
poultry and dressing, and charging for 
all the food given. This is the path which 
leads to a profitable industry. 


Feed as early in the morning as the 
hens can see to find the trough. Don’t 
oblige the hens to stand round waiting 
for you an hour or more. Feed a warm 
mash, but not a great quantity. It will 
pay to turn out early these cold mornings 
and set the hens singing. 


A man will eat a whole spring chicken 
for his dinner, and five eggs for his sup- 
per, and then when his wife asks him to 
give her a bushel of corn for the hens will 
growl, and say poultry won’t pay. That 
same man will waste two bushels of corn 
every week feeding it to his pigs ina 
muddy lot, and think nothing of it. 


When you find aman who declares 
that poultry don’t pay, it may be set 
down as a fact that that man either don’t 
try to make them pay, or else fails to 
give credit. Encourage him to get rid 
of every one and then see what will be 
said about the grocery bill and meat sup- 
ply for the table. 


The cheapest meat supply for the fam- 
ily in this year 1893 can be found in the 
poultry yard. Instead of paying fifteen 
to twenty-five cents a pound, raise the 
chicks and ducks and at a cost not to ex- 
ceed six cents. The economies of farming 
are not yet appreciated, and the butch- 
er’s cart is acurse to the farming com- 
munity. 


Instead of experimenting with every 
breed in the catalogue, select one and 
stick to it. The question of value will 
depend upon the amount of skill dis- 
played by the owner. When a man dis- 
cards a breed because it does not pay, 
set it down that the individual has failed 
to realize the conditions governing that 
variety. 





Chickens, like sheep, can never be 
crowded together in large flocks without 
breeding disease, and becoming an easy 
prey to death. In winter, what hens 
need most is to be kept active and work- 
ing. not sitting about half awake and 
failing to earn their board, as is the case 
among many farm flocks in winter. 
Scatter their feed among a bundle of 
straw litter within the coops, and make 
them scratch and hunt for every morsel 
they devour. This will waken th@m up, 
stir the blood, and make them feel as if 
they had life. 


Linseed meal is excellent for poultry, 
containing, as it does, portions of nitro- 
gen that is of benefit to fowls. It is not 
intended as regular daily food, but once 
a week is not out of place. A spoonful 
to each hen is about the proper propor- 
tion. Once, or perhaps twice a week 
would be amply sufficient, becoming, as 
it does, a tonic to the system and bowels, 
as well asafood. Wheat also contains 
nitrogen, as do both sweet or churned 
milk, both of which are excellent for 
laying hens. These are elements and 
foods that fowls crave naturally, and 
must have if they are expected to do 
well. In the formation of bone and 
feather and shell of eggs, lime is the most 
prominent factor. The food, therefore, 
should contain phosphates in proper 
quantities. The oyster shell is one very 
useful food, or lime making material, 
and so easily gotten and at sucha trifling 
cost that the poultryman who cannot 
supply his flock with these does not de- 
serve to havea healthy flock, nor eggs 
from his hens. The essential elements 
of food. and materials instrumental in 
the growth and foundation of bone 
structure, are far more needful at times 
than food, and through ignorance the 
fowls are unwisely deprived of them. 


BUFF COCHINS. 

Our illustration, kindly furnished by 
Mr. C. 8. Jackson, proprietor of Frontier 
Poultry Yards, International Bridge, 
Ontario, gives an excellent idea of the 
type of fowl known as Butf Cochins, one 
coming to us from our English cousins, 
with whom it is a great favorite. They 
are not rapid growers, and, because of 
excessive feathering, not among the 
heavy egg producers, but they attain to 
large size, their flesh is of excellent 
quality, and they rank among the hardi- 
est varieties. They are very domestic, 
easily confined, and popular with a good 
per cent. of our breeders. In Mr. Jack- 
son’s hands they have been improved 
until they have won leading prizes at all 
the larger exhibitions. The beautiful 
shading of their plumage render them 
one of the most attractive of all the 
larger breeds. 


FEEDING FOR EGGS. 

The profit of a poultry yard depends, 
to a great extent, as to how it is man- 
aged, says the American Stockman. 
This is true of every business. The 
idea should be to make every fowl pay 
as large a profit as possible. There is a 
great difference in markets, and one 
should be governed by them; for in- 
stance, in one market there is more de- 
mand for eggs than fowls. Then it 
should be the business of the breeder to 
cater to the trade. As a rule, I think 
there is more profit in eggs than fowls. 
With proper care and feed, one can in- 
crease the number of eggs to a great ex- 
tent. Hens cannot lay or produce eggs 
unless their feed contains the elements 











large share of albuminous, or egg pro- 
ducing elements. In addition to the 
quantity of albumen required in the or- 
ganism of the fowl, the laying hen re- 
quires an extra amount of ovarian or- 
ganization, the white of a hen’s egg be- 
ing about twelve per cent. of albumen, 
and this must be furnished in her feed. 

By making a chemical analysis of the 
different grains, you will find that wheat 
contains a larger amount of albumen 
than any other grain. Therefore it is 
the grain to make the base for egg pro- 
ducing food. The otherimportant items 
are when the fowls do not have a large 
field to range in, to give once a day, if 
possible, a feed of chopped meat and 
more or less green food. 

Chickens are like the human family in 
one respect—in that they like a change 
of food. Asa proof, take fowls that 
have been fed on one kind of grain for 
some time and do not seem to have the 
appetite that you would seem to think 
they should have, give them a little 
cooked food such as cake made from 
coarse corn meal and scraps together, or 
some other grain than you have been 
feeding, and you will see that they will 
be satisfactory to the most exacting. 

While wheat is one of the best feeds 
for producing eggs, it is one of little 
value for fattening purposes, compared 
with corn, as corn contains a great deal 
of fatty or oily substance, which puts 
the flesh on fowls in a very short time. 
Pure water is also a very essential item 
to the health of the fowls; or if you have 
milk to spare, that is better still, as it 
not only moistens the food, but also con- 
tributes albumen, which goes to the 
formation of the egg. 








SIX POINTS, 
out of many, 
where Doctor 
Pierce’s Pellets 
are better than 
other pills: 

1. They're the 
smallest, and 
easiest to take— 
little, sugar- 
coated granules 
that every child takes readily. 

2. They’re perfectly easy in their 
action—no griping, no disturbance. 

3. Their effects last. There’s no 
reaction afterwards. They regulate or 
cleanse the system, according to size 
of dose. ; 

4, They’re the cheapest, for they’re 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, or your 
money is returned. You pay only for 
the good you get. 

5. Put up in glass—are always fresh. 

6. They cure Constipation, Indiges- 
tion. Bilious Attacks, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches, and all derangements of the 
liver, stomach and bowels. 
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It Cures Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Croup, Infiu- 
enza, ping Cough, B hitis and Asthma. 
A certain cure for Consumption in first stages, 
anda sure relief in advanced stages. Use at once. 
You will see the excellent effect after taking the 
first dose. Sold by dealers everywhere. Large 
boctles 560 cents and $1.00. 











Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we! 
often deem trivial—a cold and} 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scoti’s Emulsion | 








not only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. || 





| Scott's Emulsion ts the 
| ~tchest of Sat-foods yet 
ie easiest fat-food to| || 
tke. It arrests waste| || 
‘nt builds up healthy 
I fiesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All ona] 
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Headache, 
Poor Blood, 
Tired 

Feeling, 
need only 










Strength, 
Health, 














of which the egg is composed ;: that is,. al 





HATCH CHICKENS BY STEA 


WITH THE IMPROVED 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATO 





Lowest priced first-class 


| Jan. 10, 


the last will ; A 
BEssEy, late of Albion, in said county, de- 
ceased, havin 


“| AM A WELL MAN AGAIN.” 


Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1891. 
F. W.KINSMAN & CO.. 343 Fourth avenue, 

New York. 

Gentlemen: Ihave been for many years a 
great sufferer fromt Asthma, and a very disa- 
greeable hacking cough; have tried various 
medicines without obtaining any relief. Iwas 

Oh. recommended to try 
your Adamson’s Bo 
tanic Cough Balsam, 
which I did, and am 
pleased to state to you 
that it afforded me im- 
mediate and perma- 
nent relief. I ama 
well managain, thanks 
to Adamson’s Balsam. 

Thankfully yours, 

H. A. TELLER, 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturer. 


For sale by all druggists. Trial bottles, 10c. 
lar sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effeet Jan. 1, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. 
M., 1.30 and t11.20 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.25 P.M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick 8.13 A. M., t2.30 
P. M., 12.40 A. M., (night); leave Bath 7.15 
A. M., 1.55 P. M. and 112.00 Midnight, Sun- 
days at 10.55 A. M.; leave Lewiston, (upper, 
2.43 P. M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 1.35 an 
1.30 P. M.; leave Gardiner 9.15 13.28 P. 
M., and 111.46 A. M.; leave Augusta 9.33 
A. M., t3.48 and 12.10 A. M. (night); leave 
Skow m 8.35 A. M., and 1.40 P. M.: leave 
Waterville 3.00, 6.05, 7.15, 10.20 A. M. an 
4.32 P. M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 
Leave Bangor 5.45 A. M. and t7.35 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Bar Harbor 
7.00, 8.15 A.M., 7.00 P.M., for Bucksport 
7.30 A. M., 7.10 P. M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A.M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington an 
Rangeley. Evening trains leave Portland at 
5.10 P. M. for Lewiston and Waterville, and 
at 5.05 P.M. for Brunswick, Bath and Au- 
gusta. — ; 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North An- 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and Bangor, con- 
necting at Brunswick for Lewiston, Bath and 

kland, and by waiting at junction points, 

for peowneeen, excepting Monday mornings, 

and for Belfast, Dexter, Bucksport and Bar 
arbor, excepting Sunday mornings. 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 6.25 A. M., t8.30 
P. M.; leave Houlton 6.30 and 11.30 A. M. 
8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 7.45, 10.00 A. 
M., 9.50 P. M.; leave Vanceboro’ t2.15 and 
10.00 A. M.; leave Bar Harbor 8.00 A. M., 3.00 

. M.; leave Ellsworth 10.10 A. M.; 5.05 P. M.; 
leave Bucksport 5.45 A. M., 1.30 P. 
M.; leave Bangor 7.20 A. M., 1.40 P. M., 8.00 
P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft ve Dexter) 
7.05 A. M., 4.25 P. M.; leave Belfast 7.20 A. 
M., 1.15 and 4.15 P. M.; leave Skowhegan 
8.35 A. M., 1.40 P. M.; leave Waterville Wia 
Winthrop) 5.30 and 9.25 A. M., 2.40 P. M.; 
(via Augusta) 19.25 A. M., 2.25, 3.13 and t10.08 

. M.; leave Augusta 6.25 and 710.10 A. M., 
3.10, 3.45 and 111.00 P. M.; leave Bath 8.15 A. 
M., 1.35 and t9.00 P. M., (Sundays at 10.55 A. 
M. ;) leave Brunswick 7.40, 11.20 and 111.30 
A. M., 4.30, 4.48 P. M., 112.35 A. M.; 1 
Farmington 9.00 A, M., 2.35 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston (upper) 7.20 A. M., and 11.10 A. M., and 
4.30 P. M.: leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50 and 
+10.40 A, M., and 111.30 P. M. 2 

The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun- 
days included, each way between Boston, Ban- 

or and St. John, connecting for and from 





H. A. TELLER. 





4°] 











wiston and Bath, 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au- 

sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
vetween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 

tDaily. 

PAYSON TUCKER, 

F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! Man. 
Gen’] Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 

>, 30, 1892. 
Piles ROBT. M. READ. 


(M. D., Harvard, 1876.) 
SPECIALIST—p1IsEASES OF RECTUM. 


75 Tremont Street, Boston. 


{ References given. 
(Consultations free 


Fistula 


Send for Pamphiet. 


OrFicE Hours: 
11 To 4 o’cLock, Sundays 


and Holidays excepted. 
F FR? E E CATALOGUE, SEEDS, 
PLANTS, BULBS, Etc. 
fa HOME-GROWN 
NORTHERN SEEDS, 
Money made by buying my seeds. 
35 pkts $1.00. 2c to Sc pkt. 
Presents with every order. Send 
postal card with name and ad. 
dress for catalogue. 
A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis. 
made  beautif 
YOUR COMPLEXION and your skin soft 
and white, free from Freckles, Pimples, Moth 
Blackheads, Tan, Wrinkles, Sunburn and al 
facial blemishes. Send 10 cts. and receive a 
sealed package for doing all this, to THE Fur- 
LER DrvuG STorE, Augusta, Maine. 
















Commissioners’ Notice. 


The undersigned, Commissioners appointed 
by the Judge of Probate for Kennebec county, 
to receive and examine the claims of credi- 
tors against the estate of Rosa A. CARVER, 
late of Monmouth, deceased, represented in- 
solvent, give notice that six months from the 
ninth day of January, 1893, are allowed for 
said creditors to present and prove their 
claims, and that they will be in session for 
the purpose of receiving said claims and 
banal at the office of Whitehouse & Tanner, 
Augusta, Me., at 11 o’clock in the forenoon of 


| each day, on Thursday the 23d day of Febru- 
| ary, and on Thursday the 25th day of May 


next. L.1 
C. L. TANNER lan * oes 
3t10 LENDALL Trrcomp, § “O”™sseoners. 


Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of he Sheriff of Kennebec County, 
A. D, 1893. 
STATE OF MAINE—KENNEBEC, ss: This 
is to give notice that_on the ninth day of 
January A.D. 1893, a Warrant in Insolvency 
was issued out of the Court of Insolvency for 
said County of Kennebec, against the estate 
of Jonn M. Murcu and Luprra J. Murcn, 
adjudged to be Insolvent Debtors, on 


petition of said Debtors’ creditors, which 
etition was filed on the third day of 
January, A. D., 1893, to which date inter- 


est on claims is to be computed; That the pay- 
ment of any debits to or by said Debtors, and the 
transfer and delivery of any property by them 
are forbidden by law; That a Meeting of the 
Creditors of said Debtors, to prove their debts 
and choose one or more assignees of their 
estate, will be held at a Court_of Insolvency 
to be holden at Probate Court Room, in saic 
Augusta, on the twenty-third day of January, 
A. D. 1893, at pwo o'clock in the afternoon. 

Given undef my hand the date first above 
written. WM. H BY, 
Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 

Remtveneey for said county of Kennebec. 
2410 








7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Probate Court 
at Augusta, onthe fourth Monday of De 
cember, 1892. 

On petition for appointment of Harriet R. 
Smi1Ley of Augusta, Administratrix on estate 
of ANN FIELD, late of Sidney: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof begiven three 
weeks successively, prior to the fourth Mon- 


day of January next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in A 
sons interested may attend at a Court of 
bate, then to be holden at Augusta, and show 
cause. if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. 2 


sta, that all per- 
TO- 


Ny 


Attest: Howarp Ow 





WEBSTER, Judge. 
n, Register. 9 
K SEESEe COUNTY. . 





In Probate ( ‘ourt 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 


to be 
ETSEY 


of December, 1892. 


A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purportin 
and testament of 


been presented for P robate: 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, i 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may 

bate Court, then to be held 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. 


in the Maine 


attend at a Pro- 
at Augusta, and 


roved, approved and allowed, 


. 8. Wesster, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 9° 








Hatcher maie 
Send 6c. for Catalogue. 
Circulars free. 























the last will and testament o 
BgssE, late of Monmonth, in said county, de- 
ceased, aayang, pear presented for pro’ 


” ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon- 


orting to be 
Epnrarm §. 


day of December, 1892. 


ERTAIN INSTRUMENT, pu 


, bate : 
notice the i 


roved, approved and allowed, as 


last will and testament it th 


oO! 
H. 8. 
Attest: Howirp Owen, 
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EIN: 


JOB PRINTING, 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


“HAVE 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


Job Printing Office 


—WITH -— 


NEW PRESSES 


—-AND- 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They 

Execute 

and Despatch Every 
Variety of 


are now Prepared to 


with Neatness 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND- 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy, 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mal Promptly Attended to. 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
AUCUSTA, ME. 
eR HEHEEE EEE 


seee eee ee eee 





| Yorr 


wife 





will 


not 








object 


ASK FOR 


B- L. 
TOBACCO, 


Does 
not | 
taint 


the 











breath. | 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta, on the second 
Monday of January, 1893. 

Mary Morton, widow of Simzon_F, Mor- 
TON, late of Windsor, in said county, deceased, 
having presented her application for allow- 
ance out of the personal estate of said de- 
ceased : . 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, in the Maine Farm- 
er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that a 

ersons interested may attend at a Pro “¢ 

Yourt to be held at Augusta, on the seeon 
Monday of February next, and show cause, if 
any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 11 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta,on the second Monday of 
January, 1893. 

LorinG Farr having presented his account 
as Administrator de bonis non on the estate 
of LABAN L. Woops, Augusta, and also the 
account of IsAAc N. WADSWORTH, former Ad- 
ministrator, for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Court of 
Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same s ould not 
be allowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 11 
| hay Hy COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 

bate, held at Augusta on the second 
Monday of January, 1893. 

CHARLES E. Coomss, Administrator on the 
estate of SimEon F. Morton, late of Windsor 
in said county, deceased, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following real estate of 
said deceased, forthe payment of debts, ete., 
viz: Homestead place of said deceased situ- 
ated in said Windsor: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENs, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp OwEN, Register. 11 
y ENNEBEC COUNTY .. .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta, on the second 
Monday of January, 1893. 

Me vin 8. Hotway, Guardian of Luta M., 
Maun §. and JENNIE Woop of Augusta, in 
said county, minors, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following al estate of said 
wards, the proceeds to be placed on interest, 
viz; All the interest of said wards in a dwell- 
ing house on the west side of Bangor street, 
in said Augusta: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
: Howarp Owen, Register. 11 
7 ENNEBECCOUNTY In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1893, 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Amos H. Brace. 
late of Monmouth, in said county, deceased, 
having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all _ persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be »vroved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 11 

7 ENNEBEC COUNTY In Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of WituiaMm L. 
EAsTMAN, late of Benton, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereot be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be »sroved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. i. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 11* 

” ENNEBEC COUNTY. . Jn Probate Court, 

at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1892. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of THomas Lam- 
BARD, late of Augusta, in said county, de 
ceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
porrene tqnerestop may attend at a Court of 

-robate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 








as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. +. T. STEVENS, Judge. 


G. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 11 
7 ENNEBEC COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
January, 1893. 

CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Cynruia R, 
DunLApP, late of Vassalboro, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of February next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
ersons interested may attend at a Court of 

robate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 11 
Nom IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4 subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of Jonn P. Craia, 
late of Readfield, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bond as the law directs: All 
persons, therefore naving demands against 
the estate of said deceased, are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebt- 
ed to said estate are requested to make imme- 
diate payment to Emery O. BEAN. 
Jan. 9, 1893 11* 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That. the 

subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministratrix on the estate of JOHN 
CLANcy, late of Augusta, in the county of 
of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has 
undertaken that trust by giving bond as the 
law directs: All persons, therefore, hav 
demands against the estate of said decease ‘ 
are desired te exhibit the same for settlement; 
and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make immediate payment to 

Dec. 26, 1892. 9° Mary F. Hayes. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 

ibe bee inted Admin- 














the law directs: All 
demands inst the estate of sai 

are desired to exhibit the same for settlement 
and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make ieggodinte pa: to 


Dec, 26, 1 Hawes. 






















































































































































































